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Che Farm. 


The State Agricultural College. 








THE FARM BUILDNGS—No. 4. 


The work stock at present upon the farm of 
the Agricultural College consists of four yoke 
of oxen and four horses. The increase of the 
cultivated land, as well as the amount of la 
bor which is constantly pressing upon all con- 
cerned in its culture, from the steady desire 
that exists to improve and bring into cultiva- 
tion large portions of the yet untilled and 
heavy timbered land, will soon render the in- 
crease of the work-teams necessary. .At the 
present moment there are seventy-five acres 
ready to be logged, and at least fifty of these 
seventy five must be got ready for the next 
year's wheat crop. All the wood has to be 
prepared for fuel, that will be necessary to 
keep the establishment in that article of con- 
sumption during the coming fall, the next 
winter and the sueceeding summer and fall, 
In fact, the supply of fire wood needed to be 
got out during the season should be sufficient 
to last for a year and a half. Nothing can be 
more provoking to any one earnestly engaged 
with all the ability within his reach in push. 
ing forward spring or summer work, than 
to be obliged to have teams taken off their le- 
gitimate work to provide wood, that should 
have been on hand six months before. . All 
the wood needed for the use of the Boarding 
Hall, the College Buildings, and such of the 
other buildings connected with the institution 
83 may require it, must be cut, sawed, hapled 
and piled up. This alone will require a large 
amount of team work. There is the fall 
plowing, to be done; the re-division of the 
fields on the north side of the river, into reg- 





ular lots, the hauling of the rails incident 
to that work, together with the improve- 
ment of some of them by endeavoring to 
get rid of the stumps. All this requires team 
work. To this has to be added all the team 
work incident to securing the fall crops, which 
are not a small amount, and also the team 
work incident to making preparations for shel- 
ter for the stock that is tobe kept the coming 
winter. It will be seen that it is not the ordi- 
nary farm work alone that is to be done on the 
College farm ; but that there isa large amount 
of labor incident to the institution which has 
to be provided for, which is entirely out of the 
calculations of any farmer. To this has to be 
added the wants of the horticultural depart- 
ment, which must not be neglected, or we 
shall be apt to find the garden as it was the 
past spring, without a single load of manure 
pear it, or a bed fit to be trusted with seed to 
produce acrop. From this enumeration of 
some of the work that should be done during 
the fall and coming winter, it will readily be 
seen, that the work teams now on the farm 
will not have much leisure, but that not only 
must they work, but be kept up to that work 
all the time. To them pasture is of little val- 
ue, for they will need to be kept under cover 


2 \allthe time they are not at work, and to be 


fed with liberality. To keep four horses 
steady at work, in good condition for 365 
days from the first of August, it may be esti- 
mated that it willrequire for each horse 20 
pounds of hay, 8 quarts of oats, and 4 quarts 
of corn, the ratio of corn being changed fre- 
quently for a peck of carrots, Four horses 
therefore, kept thus, in prime working order, 
for a year’s provision, would need, 15 tons of 
hay, 368 bushels of oats, and 184 bushels of 
corn. 

Eight werking oxen, turned out at night 
to feed during one-half the term, but kept in 
working order, would, require as a raticn for 
each per day during their full working terms, 
which cannot be estimated as less than three- 
fourths of the year, 20 Ibs. of hay, half a 
bushel of turnips or roots, four quarts of 
meal, making in the aggregate 22 tons of 
hay and straw, 1,100 bushels of roots, and 
275 bushels of corn. 

For the keeping of the work stock on the 
farm, there will be needed for the next year 


Of hay for horses and oxen.... 87 tuns. 


OF O65. sine sian satbnwawesas Ta ROADS, 
OP O0ND ca tekwccaetnn coco en 459 * 
Of 200b8 i con coségeed pads oben OD: “ 


This amount or its equivalent in other ar- 
ticles, it is presumed will keep these animals, 
in fair working condition, at all times during 
the year. For the nature of the work to be 
done is sueh, that, we cannot suppose, there 
ought to be a single week of leisure, and 
hence the teams must be provided for first. — 
After them come the milk stock, which at pres- 
ent is but six head, but which ought to be in- 
creased to twelve, during the next winter — 
There will be six to keep for the present year. 
These will not need any provision to be made 
for them previous to December 1, nor after 
June 1. During these six months, they 
should have at least as thei ration half a 
bushel of roots, or pumpkins cut, four quarts 
of buckwheat or wheat bran, a bushel of oat 
chaff, of which there will be plenty, and as 
much cut straw and hay mixed as they will 
eat, besides, being about 15 pounds. The ag- 
gregate of these rations for the term would 
be as follows: 


Of hay and straw.............- 7 tons, 
Of roots and pumpkins .... ..... 540 bushels. 
Of bran. shorts or meal......... 135 * 


Should six more head be added to those 
now on hand, next February, or previous to 
the opening of the term, as there ought to be, 
there would be a consumption of food equal 
to one-half the above amount more to be 
provided for. 

Besides the milk stock, there will be kept 
over during the winter months about twenty 
head of swine, mostly breeding stock and 
their progeny, which may be estimated to 
consume, besides the wastage of the Board- 
ing Hall, a bushel of grain per day, or about 
100 bushels of corn and 100 bushels of mid- 
dlings or bran, At the present time there ure 
of this kind of stock, nine head of pure Essex, 
seven head of half breed Essex, and thirty- 
six head of grade and common hogs, most of 
which ought to be got rid of on any terms, 
as soon as it can be done: with profit. For 
the feeding of these, there will be the refuse 


potatoes, all the refuse roots, the soft corn, 
and much swill and offal from various quar- 
ters that will swell the quantity, of stuff that 
helps to feed swine. We have now provided 
for the animals at present on the farm so far 
as food is concerned, and shown as nearly as 
estimates, at the present season can, how 
much of the crops will be required for the 
coming season, with the design of taking that 
amount from the whole amount of erops that 
may be harvested, and using the remainder 
as the hasis on which to estimate the amount 
of stock required to consume it, 

The stock to consume the surplus crops 
should be procured with some certain design 
in view relative to what would be for the 
greatest profit. In the present state of the 
farm, it would not be good economy to pur- 
chase very young stock, for the reason that 
they would have to be kept over a season or 
two before they would be ready for market, 
and in the summer, the farm is not as yet pro- 
vided with pasture lands, in which they could 
be kept with profit. Again it must be re- 
membered that purchases must be made with 
the design of supplying the Boarding Hall 
with meats, during the next term or season. 
Again where there is as much manual labor 
at eommand as can be used on a farm of this 
kind, the true system is to let others raise the 
young stoek, and for the farm to feed and 
fatten. In this way, the largest returns of 
meat and manure are secured, with the least 
outlay of time. As the farm becomes more 
cleared, and a system of breeding and rearing 
is introduced, then it will be different. Now 
it is necessary to pursue a course suitable not 
only for the condition of the farm, but also 
the best adapted to meet the present exigen- 
cies of the institution, and with little refer- 
ence to the future. We shall refer to the es- 
timated amount of surplus erop in our next 
number. 





Sources of Fertility in Soils. 


Liebig in his chemical researches says, “ If 
we calculate from the result of ash-analysis, 
the quantity of phosphoric acid required by a 
wheat crop, including grain and straw, we 
find that wheat demands more abundant sup- 
plies for phosphoric acid than many other 
plants. Wheat consumes phosphoric acid in 
greater quantities during the growth of the 
seed than at any other period; and this is 
the time when practical men believe the soil 
to suffer the greatest exhaustion. Plants in 
general, derive their carbon and nitrogen from 
the atmosphere; carbon in the form of carbon- 
ic acid, nitrogen in the form of ammonia; from 
water (and ammonia) they receive hydro- 
gen; and sulphur from sulphuric acid.” 

Boudrimont mentions the existence of in- 
terstitial currents in arable soils, and tho influ- 
ence they exert on agriculture. He states, 
“that there isa natural process at work by 
which liquid currents rise to the surface, and 
thus bring up materials that help either to 
maintain its fertility or modify its character.” 
Many phenomena of agriculture and vegeta- 
tion have at different times been observed, 
which hitherto inexplicable, are readily ex- 
plained on this theory; such, for example as 
the improvement that takes place in fallows; 
and there is reason to believe that these cur- 
rents materially influence the rotation of 
crops. 

Take the masterly views of Schlieden in 
Germany. He asserts that, “ the goodness of 
the soil depends on its inorganic constituents; 
so far, at least, as they are soluble in water, or 
through continued action of carbonic acid 
and the more abundant and various these so- 
lutions, the more fertile is the ground.” 

The amazing yield of Indian corn in Mexico, 
from two to six hundred fold, is something 
which, with all our skill, we cannot accom- 
plish, and is a fact in favor of the argument, 
“that in no case do the organic substances 
contained in the soil perform any direct 
parts of the nutrition of plants.” 

All chemists are agreed as to the source 
from which the oxygen and hydrogen of 
plants are derived, the principle of which is 
water. Allof them agree that the carbon 
of vegetables is derived principally from the 
air, partially only from the soil. It becomes 
evident then from the most conclusive 





proofs, that humus in the form in which it ex- 


ists in soils does not yield the smallest nour- 
iskment to plants. - The excellent advantages 
derived from the experiments of talented and 
industrious men who have directed every ef- 
fort to aid practical agriculture, justly entitle 
them to golden praise from mankind.— 
Liebig has the merit. of having been the first 
who laid before the public some views as to 
the source of the constituents of plants. He 
remarks, “How does it happen that wheat 
does not flourish on sandy soil, and that (a 
calx) or calcareous soil is unsustainable for its 
growth, unless it be mixed with a large quan- 
tity of clay? It is because these soils do not 
covtain alkalies and certain other ingredients 
in sufficient quantity; and, therefore, the 
growth of the wheat is arrested, even though 
all other substances should be present in 
abundance.” 


In some soils, there may be too much 
straw-making food, but not enough for the 
maturing of the grain. When this is the case, 
even the most favorable seasons cannot give 
the best results. Again, the absence of the 
necessary moisture in the soil will cut off the 
supplies of food to plants. But an excess of 
it may cause available food wanting for the 
development of the grains to he appropriated 
to the straw. In very wet seasons, especially 
in the absence of underdrains, where there is 
much straw making food and a deficiency of 
phosphates, the latter are taken up by the 
stalks and leaves, to the loss of the grain; 
hence, some soils may yield less grain ina 
wet season, but more straw, than they would 
do in a drier one, other things being equal. 


* Grain is carried to the eities, and the sub- 
stances in the soil that made it, are removed 
far away from the original source, and the 
soil is robbed of it, and but a small portion 
of their elements are sent to the soil whence 
they were taken.” In nature’s eeonomy noth- 
is lost; but when man displaces things he 
should put them back again in the'r own 
places. The wheat-grower should return to 
his lands in the share of fertilizers the same 
elements which he has: taken, or he will 
soon find the soil exhaused so that he cannot 
produee the same grain, In many of our 
best wheat-growing places in the West, the 
lands are so much exhausted that wheat 
crops do not pay for their labor and ex- 
pense of growing. The common opinion 
hitherto prevalent and still held by some, that 
the soil of the West cannot be exhausted, 
is, therefore, a great mistake. 





In our cultivation of wheat we have ex- 
hausted the soil of so much of the elements 
that produce it, that maize is fast taking the 
place of wheat, especially in the prairie dis- 
tricts, where the ground is less protected by 
snows in winter than in others. In Canada, 
where the winter is severe, the ground being 
covered by snow, the wheat does not suffer 
as that sown in more changeable climates — 
It is found by experience that in a climate 
where there is little snow, the land needs to be 
fertilized and ploughed deep in order to give 
the roots a strong hold in the soil. Fertili- 
zation will cause a vigorous growth, and the 
roots of plants in well prepared soils strike 
deep, and hold fast. This increases the 
growth of the plants and augments the quan- 
tity and quality of the crops.—Cor. Boston 
Cultivator. 





The Fourth in the Rocky Mountains. 


Mr. Greeley, dating from the South Pass, 
July 5, writes as follows to the T'ribune: 


“Of wood, the Platte and its more easterly 
tributaries have at intervals a shred of 
the eternal Cottonwood of the Plains, much 
of it the more scrubby and worthless species 
knownas Bitter Cottonwood,with a very little 
of the equally worthless Box Elder—and 
that is all. But 140 miles this side of 
Laramie, we leave the Platte, which here 
comes from the south, and strike nearly forty 
miles across a barren divide to its tributary, 
the Sweetwater, which we find just by Inde- 
pandence Rock, quite a landmark in this des- 
olate region, with several low mountains of 
almost naked rock around it, having barely 
soil enough in their crevices to support a few 
dwarfish Pines. Five miles above this is the 
|Devil’s Gate—a passage of the Sweetwater 





through a perpendicular canon some 25 feet 


wide and said to be 600 feet high—a passaga 
which must have been cut while the rock was 
still clay. Here a large party of Mormons 
were caught by the snows of winter while on 
their way to Salt Lake some years since, and 
compelled to camp for the winter, so scantily 
provided that more than a hundred of them 
died of hunger and hardship before spring.— 
Many more must have fallen victims had not 
a supply train from Salt Lake reached them 
early in the spring. And here is a fountain 
of cold water—the first that I had seen for 
more than a hundred miles, though there is 
another on the long stretch from the Platte 
to the Sweetwater which is said to be good, 
but a drove of cattle were making quite too 
free with it when we passed. Here the weary 
crowds of emigrants to California were to 
gather yesterday for a celebration of the 
“Glorious Fourth,” and I was warmly invited 
to stop and participate, and I now beartily 
wish I had, since I find that all our haste was 
in vain. 


“Tt was midnight of the 3d when we reach- 
ed the mail-route station known as the Three 
Crossings, from the fact that so many fordings 
of the Sweetwater (here considerably larger 
than at its mouth, 40 miles or more below) 
have to be made within the next’mile. We 
had been delayed by the breaking away of 
our two lead-mules, in crossing a deep water 
course after dark—or rather by the fruitless 
efforts of our conductor to recover them, I 
had been made sick by the bad water I had 
drank from the brooks we crossed during the 
hot day, and rose in a not very patriotic, cer- 
tainly nota joyful mood, unable to eat, but 
ready to move on. So we started a little after 
sunrise, and, at the very first crossing, one of 
our lead-mules turned about and ran into his 
mate, whom he threw down and tangled so 
that he could not get up, and in a minute 
another mule was down and the two in immi- 
nent danger of drowning. They were soon 
liberated from the harness and got up, and 
we went out; but just then an emigrant on 
the bank discovered a carpet-bag in the water 
—mine, of course—and fished it out. An 
examination was then had, and showed that 
my trunk was missing—the boot of the stage 
having been opened on the night before on our 
arrival at the station, and culvably left. un- 
fastened. We made a hasty search for the 
estray, but without success, and after an 
hour's delay, our conductor drove off, leaving 
my trunk still in the bottom of Sweetwater, 
which is said to be ten feet deep just below 
our ford. I would rather have sunk a thou- 
sand dollars there. Efforts were directed to 
be made to fish it out; but my hope of ever 
seeing it again is a faint one. We forded 
Sweetwater six times yesterday after that, 
without a single mishap; but I have hardly 
yet become reconcil.d to the loss of my 
trunk, and, on the whole, my Fourtb of July 
was not a happy one. 


“ Our road left a southerly bend of Sweet- 
water after dinner and took its way over the 
hills, go as not to strike it again till after dark, 
at @ point three miles from where I now 
write, We were now nearly at the summit 
of the route, with snowy mountains near us 
in several directions, and one large snow-bank 
by the side of a creek we crossed ten miles. 
back. Yet our yesterday's road wag no 
rougher, while it was decidedly better, than 
that of any former day this side of Laramie, 
as may be judged from the fact that, with a 
late start, we made sixty miles with one (six- 
mule) team to our heavy-laden wagon. ‘The 
grass is better for the last twenty miles than 
on any twenty miles previously; and the swift 
streams that cross our way are cold and sweet. 
But, unlike the Platte, the Swectwater has 
scarcely a tree or bush growing on its banks; 
but up the little stream on which I am writ- 
ing. on a box in the Mail Company’s station 
tent, there is glorious water, some grass, and 
more wood than I have seen so close together 
since I emerged from the Gold Diggings on 
Vasquer’s Fork, five hundred miles away, A 
snow bank, forty rods long and seventeon 
feet deep, lies just across the brook; the wind 
blows cold at night, and we had a rain squall 
—just rain enough to lay the dust—yesterday 
afternoon. The Mail Agent whom’ we met 
here has orders not to run into Salt Lake 
ahead of time; so he kee;s us over here to- 
day, and will then take six days te reach 
Salt Lake, which we might reach in four. 





Iam but a passenger, and must study pa- 
tience.” 
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Cattle. 


THE DEVONS AS A DAIRY BREED. 


Large dairies of this breed are kept in Sar 
ry, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and other coun. 
ties, and are great favorites in the dairy as well 
as for feeding. “In Ireland, Lord Dunrally 
has kept the North Devon cattle for many 
years, and mach approves of them for feeding, 
for the dairy, and for working.” “The gene- 
ral averages of the dairies of this (the Devon) 
breed in butter, is seven to eight pounds a 
week, per cow, for the whole season, or so 
long as they are well fed.” This would give 
250 to 300 Ibs., per year as the average yield. 

Coleman, in his Agricultural Tour says: 
“The cows invariably yield milk of great 
richness, and none surpass them for the quan- 
tity of butter and cheese which it yields. Mr. 
Blomfield, tenant to Lord Leicester, averages 
4 Ibs. of butter a week (208 Ibs. per annum) per 
cow for the whole year, from his whole herd 
# * and challenges all England to milk 40 
cows of any breed against the same number 
of Devons to be selected from his own dairy. 
# * * The most productive cow in butter, 
which I have found was a North Devon.— 
For several weeks, on grass alone, without 
extra feed, she produced 21 Ibs. of butter per 
week * * * The Oaks cow, which made 
480 lbs. of butterin a year * * * and 
another cow, within my knowledge, that made 
335 Ibs. a year, were evidently of North 
Devon blood though not pretended to be 
pure.” 


The average quantity of miitk yielded by 
dairy cows, in three counties in England, is 
stated in “ The Survey of Lancashire” as fol- 
lows: In Devonshire 12 quarts per day, in 
Cheshire 8 quarts, and in Lancashire 9 quarts. 
In the London milk dairies, with enormous 
quunties of food, (brewers grains, roots, grass, 
&c.,) buying the cows newly calved, and re- 
taining none after they have ceased to pay 
their keeping, the average yield, from the 
large Yorkshire cows, is only eight to nine 
quarts. 

The 2d, vol. British Husbandry gives the 
trial of cows of different breeds for milk and 
butter by the Earl of Chesterfield, as follows : 
“The Holderness gave 29 quarts per day, 
making 2 lbs., 6} oz. of butter; the Ayr- 
shire, 20 quarts, making 2 lbs.,2 oz.; the 
Alderney, 19 quarts, making 1 lb. 9 oz.; and 
the Devon, 163 quarts, making 1 Ib., 12 oz. of 
butter.” This result makes the milk of the 
Devon 28 per cent richer than that of the 
Alderney, and 49 per cent richer than the 
Holderness. 

By the Hydrometer, graduated for pure 
milk at 100, the milk of the Ayrshire stood 
at 100 and that of the Devon at 111. The 
milk of the Devon not being deficient in rich- 
ness, this excess in weight over that of all 
others must be attributed to the excess of ca- 
sein, which would give the Devon an excess of, 
say, from ten to fifteen per cent more. of 
cheese from equal quantities of milk than is 
yielded by even the Ayrshire. This result 
accords, too, with the experiments of Mr. 
Bronson, in competing for the New York 
State Fair premiums, who found by actual 
trial that his cows, giving the richest milk, 
made 20 per cent more cheese from equal 
quantities of milk than was yielded by 
‘those giving the poorest milk. The gupe- 
riority in the quality of the milk of the Dev- 
on is not, then, confined to the making of 
butter, but is of equal superiority in the man- 
ufacture of cheese ; giving us, not only, the 
excessive proportional quantity of cheese, but 
also the immense superiority in quality of 
that made from milk rich in cream, 

The yield of Devons, given as the result of 
trials and experiments, all made by the op- 
posers of the Devon race, would be an annu- 
al average of 3€00 quarts of milk, yielding 
337 lbs of butter or 780 Ibs. of cheese, But 
this is too high for an average, even it it is 
the. estimate of the opposers of the breed, 
although selected specimens might, per- 
haps, accomplish more. It is higher than 
the Aryshires,—the king of dairy breeds 
——no, the queen breed ot dairy cattle:— 
Milburn gives their average yield (a very high 

. estimate) at 2400 to 3200 quarts of milk, 

making 240 to 320 Ibs. of butter or 300 to 
400 lbs. of cheese, while others state it at 
much less. Mr. Tennant of Scotland, who 
owns a large herd of Ayrshiros, gives their 
average of butter at 170 Ibs, per cow. The 
Dutch cattle are estimated by Dutch authori- 
ties to yield annually 1600 to 2400 quarts of 
milk, making 150 to 175 of butter or 300 to 
400 Ibs. of cheese. The 2d vol. “British 
Husbandry” says, ‘a fair annual product 
from. each cow in good condition is 160 to 
180 Ibe. of butter, or 300 to 400 lbs. of 
cheese’ And at these amounts the Deyons 
are ay competent to compete Successfully, 

country the pure blood Devon 

have been kept mainly as a breeding a 
yet we havo had some experience with them 
as milkers, and which fully sustains theirclaims 


well as the moejority of the cows from the 
herds of Mr. Patterson of Baltimore, Mr. Colt 
of New Jersey, Messrs. Hurlbut of Connecti- 
cat, and Messrs. Washburn, Allen, Garbutt, 
and Beck of New York, are superior milkers, 
giving from 12 to 24 quarts of milk through 
the spring and summer, and making a cor- 
responding amount of butter. 

Princess 3d, bred by Col. L. G. Morris, is 
a small, neat compact little animal, and a 
great milker. One of the New York State 
Fair prize dairies contained an equal number 
of Devon grades and Durham grades ; and 
the owner, in his statement, says he prefers 
the Devon grades ; that they gave more milk, 
held longer to their milk, und made more 
cheese than the Durham grades. The noted 
Cream Pot Breed had a large infusion of 
Devon blood, and carried, as a general family 
characteristic, the deep red color of the Devon 
race. Mr. Bement of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
had a Devon cow that dropped her calf in 
the fall, and betweeen December 10th and 
January 10th, made fifty pounds of butter ; 
and a two year old heifer, that in June on 
grass alone, made seven pounds of butter per 
week, and in poor pasture at that. Mr. An- 
drews of Connecticut made from one of his 
cows 9 lbs. 6 oz. of butter per week in Janu- 
ary: and from another, in ten days in June 
(during the hottest of the month) on grass 
alone, he made 13 lbs. pcr week (183 lbs.), 
and in the succeeding ten days, 15 Ibs. per week 
(214 lbs)» Mr. Cowles, from the Devon cow 
which dropped her calf in February, made 
in April following 123 Ibs. of butter per 
week. And a two year old heifer, within the 
the knowledge of the writer, that drop- 
ped her first calf within thirty days of her 
coming two years of age, gave, within the 
succeeding seven months, over three tons of 
milk. 


Examples might be multiplied to fill a vol- 
ume, but let these suffice—they are enough 
to show that the Devons, in natural capacity 
for dairying purposes, are not behind any of 
the “crack breeds.” All tiiat they require 
to constitute them superior dairy cattle is 
more of the attention of their breeders given 
to the matter of improving them in this re- 
spect. And their improvement in this sphere 
may be accomplished conjointly with their 
improvement in other respects. We shall 
then have a combined beef and dairy breed, 
possessing superior qualifications in both ca- 
pacities, beautiful in form and color, hardy 
iz constitution, adapted to our climate, and 
capable of transmitting their good qualities, 
unimpaired, to their offspring, And then, at 
least, they will be all that an eminent Ameri- 
can authority claims they now are. He says 
of the Devon cow, “ Naturally she is a good 
milker. We have often seen Devon cows 
yielding twenty-four quarts of rich milk a day 
for weeks together. ‘I'hey are kind and gen- 
tle in temper, and with the miJking quality 
properly cultivated, they are, according to 
their consumption of food, equal, at least to 
any others. They are so proved in England 
and we know it to be so in America :—and 
coupled with the manifold excellencies of her 
stock, no cow ean be more profitably kept 
on the farm or in the village paddock.” 
“ a” 





Grain Cut, Threshed and Bagged at the 
Same Operation. 


Many attempts have been made within a 
few years past, to produce a machine capable 
of cutting and threshing grain at the same 
time; but they have failed to furnish any- 
thing which would accomplish the purpose 
and at the same time be available for general 
use. Their complicacy and the amount of 
power required to operate them, have been 
insurmountable obstacles to their general in- 
troduction. The desirableness of such a ma. 
chine has been felt to a great extent. 


It has already been stated in our columns, 
that Mr. Wilmington, of this city, was per- 
fecting an improvement of this description, 
which promise to combine simplicity, econo- 
my and utility to an extent which would bring 
it into general use among small as well as 
large grain-growers. This object has now 
been so far attained, that one of his machines 
has been placed in the wheat field, and its 
practicability fairly tested. 

We had the pleasure on Saturday last of 
witnessing the operation of Mr Wilmington’s 
improvement, on the farm of Mr. N. A. Whit 
ney, near this city, and so far as we were 
competent to judge, it was a complete suc- 
cess. It cut the grain, carried it to the 
threshing cylinder, threshed it, separated the 
grain and the straw, carried the grain to the 
bag, and deposited the straw in the swath from 
which it was cut. All these various opera- 
tions were performed with the precision of 
clock-work; and when it is borne in mind 
that the machine in use was merely an ex- 





to be classed ®.a profitable dairy breed, « 
young Englishman imported inte the western 
rt of Now York, a bull and two heifers 
rom the herd of Mr. Davy of North Moulto 
Eng., and the cows from this im ay an 


perimental one, and was not expected to have 
the perfection of those matured in various 
points by experience, we think Mr. Wilming- 
ton has great reason to congratulate himself 


was drawn by six horses and required the at- 
tention of three men; but. with a small im- 
provement easily made, two men only. will 
be needed to drive the team and direct the 
operations of the machine. 


Oar own knowledge of such matters is tim- 
ited; but the-main- faets and considerations 
bearing upon the practicability and desirable- 
ness of a combined machine of this kind, are 
not intricate or mysterious. So far as the 
successfnl operation of Mr. Wilmington’s in- 
vention is concerned, our opinion is based up 
on demonstration, the best kind of evidence. 
The importance of such an improvement to 
the farmer, is properly a subject for discus- 
sion, with which experience and observation 
have much todo. In arriving at a solution 
of this point, we must employ the figures 
furnished us from the experience of others. 


As a basis, we take the assumed capacity 
of this machine, say eight acres per day, of 
wheat which will average 25 bushels per acre, 
which gives us 200 bushels per day. The cost 
of harvesting and threshing this amount with 
Wilmington’s machine will be as follows: 


Six horses and driver... ...2..2. co cone ence nennn- $700 
One man on machine........ eee. ene = enn eee ee eon 1 2 
One man and horse and wagon to collect grain... 2 00 
One man to move the grain and dry itin the bin. 1 00 


$11 25 
The cost of harvesting and threshing the 
same with other machines and modes, as given 
in the Patent Office Reports, would be as fol- 
lows: 


Harvesting at $1.50 per acre....----0---+-a-0--=- $12 00 
Threshing 200 bushels at 8c....-----+ +--+ -e--ene= 16 00 


$28 00 
Showing an advantage of over $2.00 per 
acre, or nearly sixty per cent. in the direct 
eost. To this should be added a material 
saving from the loss of grain sustained in all 
other modes of harvesting, caused by repeat- 
ed handling. Again, all the vicissitudes which 
attend the crop between the cutting and 
threshing by the old mode, are avoided by 
Mr. Wilmington’s process. This machine 
weighs but 2,300 pounds, and will be furnish- 
ed at $300 each. 


In connection with this improvement, Mr. 
W. has a very convenient portable Bin, for 
the deposit of the grain when threshed, which 
can easily be located to suit the convenience 
of the the machine, and will be found partic- 
ularly serviceable in large fields. 


In conclusion, we take pleasure in giving 
our testimony to the complete success of Mr. 
Wilmington’s invention, and expressing the 
full belief that all that is claimed for it as a 
machine, is justified by its performance. The 
facts stated will enable our agricultaral 
friends to judge of its merits, and it is by 
their judgment that its success or failure is to 
be determined. We may properly congratu- 
late its inventor upon his triumph, and ex- 
press the hope that his improvement will 
meet that favor wich it certainly seems to de- 
serve.— T'oledo Blade. 


Why is Cheese Porous? 

Mr. Epiror—I noticed in your January 
No, of the monthly Farmer a request of a 
“ New Subscriber,” that you, or some of your 
readers would inform him of the cause of po- 
rous cheese. I would most gladly give him 
all the information in my power, especially as 
he hails from the Green Mountain State, my 
own native place. I cannot but express my 
surprise, if he was raised in that far-famed 
cheese-making State, that he should not have 
learned in his childhood, from his own mother, 
the cause of porous cheese. But to remedy 
his condition, let him visit some go-ahead 
farm-house wife, who is in the habit of doing 
all her work in a hurry, with a slat and a slam; 
who frequently does her washing, ironing, ba 
king and making cheese in a day, and gets 
all done in season to go a Visiting in the af- 
ternoon—and when he sits down at the table 
if he does not see a plate of porous cheese, it 
is because there is no cheese of any kind on 
the table. 


To make porous cheese, in the first place 
heat the milk very hot, not scald it, then 
throw in the rennet; be sure to get in enough, 
and if you want a very porous cheese, put in 
a great deal too much, so that it will come in 
a very short time, but don't put in but very 
little salt, (not half enough,) and then don’t 
let the curd stand long enough for the whey 
to drain off, but hurry it into the press as 
quick as you possibly can; then let it stand 
in the press until it is pressed enough, or un- 
til you can coveniently attend to taking it out 
—and my word for it, if you don’t have a po- 
rous cheese to your satisfaction, a slice of 
which will stretch out by pulling it at each 
end, like a -piece of India rubber, as long as 
your arm, and on letting go of it, will con- 
tract into its original dimensions, The world 
was not made in a moment, neither can good 
cheese be made without time and care.—JV. 








on the triumph of his genius. ‘The m:chine 


E. Farmer. 
East Plainfield, Vt, 1859, 


_| powerful, They find there the insects that 


ron produced no sensation on him. The 
tongue, when thus prepared, could also re- 
ceive boiling oil, which grew cold, and could 
then be swallowed. M. Sementrici also de- 
tected that the melted lead Leonetto employ- 
ed was only Arcet’s metal, fusible at the tem- 


perature of the boiling water.—S¢jenjj 
American, , — 


Summer-Hatched Chickens. 


There is an old proverb in some parts of 
the country that sammer chickens never thrive. 
It runs thus in parts of Hampshire: 

“@hicks that are hatched when there's making of hay 

Will never grow up, but pine away.” 

There is something so discouraging, when 
misfortune has happened to the anticipated 
May chickens, in the idea that the season is 
passed, and that there is no remedy but pa- 
tience, that we are disposed to offer comfort 
to those so situated. 

All those who wish to rear poultry without 
much trouble choose the month of May for 
doing so. Sometimes a hen deserts a few 
days before hatching; sometimes she is driven 
off her nest ; sometimes she dies upon it. If 
we listen to the above: tradition there is no 
remedy. But we believe there is, and a sim” 
ple one; set more eggs, and be not deterred 
by fables. We go on hatching till August, 
and we are successful. The London market 
is only supplied by this process with the poul- 
iry for which it is so justly celebrated. Fowls 
of the same age can be had all the yearround, 
because the work of hatching never ceases.— 
If we were about to tell such of our readers 
as require instruction on the subject, that any 
expensive or very troublesome process was 
necessary, they might, pehaps, say, that, of 
two troubles, they thought waiting was the 
less, But it is mot so; and, we confess, it 
seems to us that the idea can only be sup- 
ported by that undeniable argument—*I do 
not know how it is, but I know that it is so.” 
Another large class of poultry breeders say 
they do not believe in the saying; but June is 
too late for chickens. It is wonderful what a 
bore a man becomes to great talkers, who, of 
necessity, deal largely in assertions, if he 
makes a rule of saying only “ Prove it.”— 
Many a man who prides himself on his ve- 
racity, and who is atruthful man, will be sur- 
prised to find how much of his conversation is 
derived from his own or other people’s imagi- 
nation. Well, if you say it is too late, we 
say—* Prove it.” The nights are shorter in 
June than in May; the weather is warmer.— 
Nearer to the winter, you say; but you have 
four months to the end of October, all good 
growing genial weather, and, at that age, your 
chickens will stand anything. They are three 
weeks or a month later, and that is all. It 
may be said there must be some foundation 
for the proverb; so thereis. The sun is too 
hot and scorching, and if chickens are entire- 
ly exposed to it they will die. Put the rip, 
with the hen in it, in a shady place, but near 
the sun. As in April you gladly turn it to the 
sun wherever you can find it, so in June turn 
it away. Let it be near covert for the chick- 
ens, shrubs, artichokes, pears, anything that 
produces shade, and harbors insects. You will 
find your chickens live there a great part of 
the day, and always when the sun is most 





A Ride on the Steam Plow. 


The following description of the working 
of Fawkes’ Steam Plow, is communicated to 
the Country Gentleman by Prof. A. L. Ken- 
nedy, of Philadelphia: 

“Yesterday will be ever memorable in a life 
by no means devoid of incident, for then was 
realized a long cherished wish to ride ona 
successful steam plow of American invention. 
The day was balmy; fleecy clouds and slight 
haze shielded man and nature from the summer 
sun. The oats, the last of our smaller cereal 
to yield up their treasures, Were ready for 
the reapers, who were now rejoicing over all 
the land, because of a superabundant harvest. 
A fit day for the rendering of a judgment on 
a new means of agricultural progress—to in- 
augurate a great agricultural era. The com- 
mittees of the Pennsylvania Agricultural So- 
ciety and of its venerable prototype, the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
were in attendance. The extensive grounds 
of the Oxford Park Association had been 
thrown open to the committee. And a de- 
cision was to be made on the merits of the 
invention of John W. Fawkes, a Lancaster 
county mechanic, who, after three years of 
almost despairing struggle and utter privation, 
spent in the embodyment of his grand idea, 
now submitted the product of his genius to 
the highest tribunal of his native State and 
her metropolis. As he stood in the garb of 
a workiran trying his gauges, or, in sharp, 
quick tone, which told of mingled confidence 
and anxiety, giving orders to the foreman, his 
rough attire soiled in such a cause, appeared 
more honorable than imperial purple. By 
his permission I stepped upon the engine, and 
stood by his side, as the shrill whistle gave 
the signal to start. The gang of eight 14 
inch prairie plows, which until now had hung 
by chains to cranes atthe rear of the ma- 
chine, were quickly lowered until they rested 
on the hard sod. One movement of the lever, 
and onward we went, up an ascent of about 
seven degrees, and with a smooth and uniform 
motion. As the eight shares entered the 
soil, I apprehended a sudden check and strain, 
like that felt when a railroad train is partial- 
iy “braked up,” but nothing of the kind was 
experienced. In the enormous driving wheel 
or rather drum, beneat my feet, I could not 
detect the least sliding on{the sod. The trac- 
tion was perfect. 


“Before us the beautiful green turf swept 
under the bow of our gallant craft. Behind 
us lay a deep brown wake, in which scarce a 
tinge of green was visible. Under the stern 
the high broad waves of sod lifted their crests, 
and rolled over like surges falling upon the 
beach. “Steady she goes,” es our helmsman 
with hand upon the tiller, and eye upon the 
guide-wheels, keeps on his sti aight course — 
But we near the edge of our field. Two 
shrieks of the whistle, and np rise the plows. 
Starboard your helm! Round sweeps our 
craft as easily and gracefully as a bird on 
the wing, and we came again into line. An- 
other whistle, and the plows are lowered, and 
in less time than that required to follow this 
sentence, she is off! A flush of triumphant 
pleasure mantles the face of the inventor.— 
The grade slightly descends. The crowd 
which has toiled after us up the ascent, quick- 
en their pace. Still we are leaving them.— 
Now only the foremost—then then the whole 
party break into a run, and shouts, like those 
which followed the triumphal car of a Roman 
conquerer, rend the air, 


have deserted the parched grass. Let them 
be well and frequently supplied with fresh 
and cool water. If youcan do it, or have it 
done, you will find a great advantage in hay- 
ing a few pails of water scattered every even- 
ing on the ground they use in theday. It 
freshens it, and keeps it cool. To sum up; 
give your chickens shade, clean and cool wa- 
ter. with a run affording them covert; and we 
promise you, you shall say and prove that 
the prejudice against June chickens is a popu- 
lar error.—Cottage Gardener. 





The Secret of Incombustibility. 


In February, 1677, an Englishman, of the 
name of Richardson, came to Paris, and gave 
some very curious performances, which prov- 
ed, according to his statement, his incombust- 
ibility. He was seen to roast a piece of meat 
on his tongue, light a piece of charcoal in his 
mouth by means of a pair of bellows, seize a 
bar of red-hot iron in his hazd, or hold it 
between his teeth, This Englishman’s servant 
published his master’s secret, which may be 
found-in the Journal des Sciences. In 1809, 
a Spaniard of the name of Leonetto, gave 
performances at Paris. He also handled a 
bar of red-hot iron with impunity, passed it 
through his hair, or stepped upon it; drank 
boiling oil, plunged his fingers into melted 
lead, put some on his tongue, and ended his 
performance by licking a piece of red-hot iron. 
This extraordinary man attracted the atten- 
tion of Prof. Sementrici, who began careful- 
ly watching him. The professor remarked 
that the tongue of the incombustible was 
covered with a gray layer, and this discovery 
led him to try some experiments on himself. 
He discovered that rubbing in a solution of 
alum, evaporated to a spongy state, rendered 
the skin insensible to the action of red-hot 
iron. He also rubbed himself with soap, and 
found that even-the hair did not burn when 
in that state. Satisfied with these investiga- 


“ Many were the warm grasps of congratu- 
lation which greeted the American conqueror 
as he stepped from his car of triumph, and in 
modest terms proposed to subject the ma- 
chine to any test which the committees might 
suggest. “Can you cross-plow the land you 
have just turned over?” “ Yes, sir,” was his 
prompt reply, and ;wheeling his machine into 
position, he crossed at right angles the fur- 
rows previously thrown up. Subsequently 
gulleys were pagsed over, abrupt elevations 
surmounted, and finally the plows were de- 
tached and an omnibus hitched to the engine. 
“Here we are now, right off,” cried a face- 
cious passenger, and right off we were, going 
over the trotting course at a good round 
pace. 

“Feelings of intense gratification appeared 
to animate the entire assembly, and I left the 
grounds with emotions of thankfulness to 
that great and good Being, who in our own 
day had enabled a fellow- countryman to make 
the giant steam tributary to the art of culti- 





tions, the physician rubbed his tongue with 
soap and a solution of alum, and the red-hot 





vation, and the means of untold blessings to 
millions.” 
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The Pests of the Orchard. 


HE APPLE WORM. 














This, like many of the enemies with which 
the tiller of the American soil has to’contend, 
is a contribution for which we are indebted to 
our European cousins. 

In Europe the moth is supposed to appear 
and deposit its eggs sometime in June, pro- 
duciug but a single generation in a year.— 
This conclusion seems to have beea taken up 
on trust by Pomological and Entomological 
writers in this country, and, in consequence, 
very loose, and in some cases inaccurate ideas 
have been put forth respecting its habits since 
its naturalization on this continent. From the 
fact that the moth is nocturnal in its habits, 
some writers have, apparently, jumped to the 
conclusion that it can be destroyed by means 
of bonfires, kindled in the orchard at the pro- 
per season, But this has, apparently, proved 
a failure. 

Another project has been, to search for the 
chrysalids and destroy them before under- 
going their final change, but the insect is so 
fitful in the choice of a hiding place that we 
are seldom sure of being able to detect it. 

The difficulty seems to be aggravated by 
the fact that the insect, since its advent to the 
“far west,” has apparently become somewhat 
irregular in its habits, under the influence of 
our hot, dry summers; often undergoing its 
changes with great rapidity, and emerging a 
second time from the pupa state, after a short 
interval, and while the later fruits are yet in 
a situation to suffer from its attacks. 

According to the books, the eggs are de- 
posited in the calyx, whence the worm, when 
hatched, makes his way to the core, where he 
remains until fully grown, when he eats his 
way out, and seeks some shelter where he may 
spin his cocoon, and undergo his change in 
safety. This, however, is only a general 
statement of his habits. It is not uncom- 
mon for the eggs to be deposited between two 
fruits hanging in contact, ar even in a crack 
or imperfection of the surface, or under a leaf 
lying in contact with a fruit. Again, it is no 
uncommon circumstance for the worm to leave 
the first fruit, and eat his way directly through 
into a fresh specimen before arriving at ma- 
turity. 

The fruit is generally supposed to fall from 
the tree before it is abandoned by the insect, 
and hence the almost universal direction to 
pick up or destroy the wormy fruit. So far 
as the writer’s observation extends, the in- 
sect generally leaves the fruit before its fall 
from the tree, and hence is safe against the 
results of such precaution. The larve pro- 
duced from the earliest eggs, of course, at- 
tack the fruits when ina comparatively imma- 
ture state, and cause it to fall from the tree 
within a comparative'y short space of time 
—perhaps, in most cases, before he has for- 
saken it, but an examination of the infected 
specimens. remaining upon the trees after 
about the beginning of the present month, 
will disclose the fact that, in most cases, the 
depredator has already decamped, and is, pos- 
sibly, already in the perfect form, flitting 
about for the deposit of eggs of a new gene- 
ration. If this be fact. it is obvious that the 
gathering and destroying of the fallen fruit is 
very much after the fashion of locking the 
door after the horse is stolen. 

Another quite effectual plan is described 
by D. Cook, of Jackson, in Vol. 15, of the 
monthly Micuigan Farmer, at pages 243 
and 276; which consists in stering in a close 
building all the fruits taken from the orchard, 
and killing the moths as they come forth, and 
seek egress at the windows. This process is 
liable to the same objection as the former ; 
that of permitting the escape of a lavge share 
of the insects; as it may be considered a 
settled fact that very few of the lurve will 
remain in the fruits at the usual time of 
gathering. 

There is yet another process by which it is 
proposed to capture the depredator while 
undergoing his final transformation. It is ob- 
served that the larve manirest a decided in- 
clination to take shelter in the folds of old 
cloths or garments that chance to be placed 
within their reach, and advantage is taken of 
this disposition, by placing something of this 
character in the forks of the trees, to be re- 
moved and burned before the insects shall 
have undergone their final change. This rem- 
edy would doubtless be thorough and effectu- 
al, just so far as the insects will place them- 
selves in the trap. We need a wider experi- 
ence with this remedy, before it can be relied 
upon as sure, 

This insect has ‘ncreased on us during the 

ast few years with alarming rapidity, in some 
instances infecting almost the entire apple 
crop of the country. It hence becomes us to 
observe its habits more closely, with the hope 





of being able to devise some more effectual 


means of checking its depredations. 
T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, July 2th, 1859. 


The Herbary. 





BY T. APPLEBY, IN COTTAGE GARDENER. 


HERBS FOR SEASONING AND GARNISHING. 

ParstEy (4lpium petroselinum.)—Petrose- 
lino is its Italian name. It is a hardy bien- 
nial, native of Italy. There are in cultiva- 
tion three varieties—namely, the common 
plain-leaved, the thick curled leaf, and the 
large rooted Hamburgh. The plain-leaved, 
however, has almost gone out of. culture, 
though it is hardier than the curled variety.— 
They are both used for flavoring broths and 
soups, and to mix with other herbs for stuf- 
fing; also for fish-sauce. The beautiful 
leaves of the curled variety are much valued 
as garnishing to cold meats. The large-root- 
ed Hamburgh is valued as an esculent. The 
long white roots are scraped and boiled, and 
make a good vegetable dish in autumu and 
winter. Sow the two first in drills nine inches 
apart in May, and thin the plants to five 
inches in the drills. In summer cut them 
over to obtain your leaves; and cut aguin in 
September to cause the plants to be close to 
the ground through the winter. In autumn 
take up a few plants, pot them, and place 
them either in a greenhouse or in a cold 
frame: they will furnish young fresh leaves 
when those out of doors are covered with 
snow or hard frozen. The large-rooted va- 
riety sow in April or May in drills a foot apart 
and thin the plants to nine inches asunder in 
the row. These will produce large tender 
roots by September, and may then be taken 
up and stored in sand in a cool room or cel- 
lar for winter use. 

PoursbanE (Portulaca oleracea.)—This is 
an annual plant from South America. Purs- 
lano is used as a pot herb, and in salads, and 
asapickle, It is not so much used as it de- 
serves, for it is cooling and pleasant. Sow 
now on a warm border, and once a month till 
August. Theshoots are ready for use when 
they are two inches high. Water freely in dry 
weather. There isa variety called Golden 
Purslane, but it is not so good as the green 
variety. 

Sace (Salvia officinalis. —A low-growing 
undershrub ; well known, and perhaps more 
esteemed for its savoury quality than any 
other berb of the garden. The leaves are 
used for many kinds of meats, especially 
geese and ducks. I remember when I was a 
boy, and living in Yorkshire, eating the young 
leaves spread on buttered cakes called crack- 
lings, and sprinkled with pepper, with great 
gusto. I was then, of course, a hungry grow- 
ing lad, and enjoyed my saged buttered crisp 
cakes very greatly. I think I could eat one 
with pleasure even now. Sage is much val- 
ued by the cook in various ways in the culina- 
ry art. For sore throats a decoction of the 
red-leaved variety is much recommended asa 
gargle. I found, a few years ago, a fine- 
broad-leaved variety in the gardens about 
Sheffield, which is well worthy of general cul- 
tivation. There are several varieties—name- 
ly, the common, the red.leaved, the narrow- 
leaved, and the broad-leaved. There are also 
some with the leaves variegated. 

Sage is increased principal!y by cuttings — 
We have a proverb in Yorkshire as to the 
time of putting in sage-cuttings. It is— 

“If Sage you wish with you to stay, 

Take slipsand plant them.in the month of May.” 


A proverb that, like many others, has a good 
deal of truth in it. I have planted hundreds 
of cuttings as an edging to cart-drives in a 
market garden in this month with scarcely a 
single failure. These cuttings, when they be- 
gin to grow, should have their tops nipped off 
and a little earth drawn to the stems. In 
moist weather, roots will push forth in the 
partially buried stems; and the plants will 
form nice, round, low, dense bushes, which 
will stand any amourt of cold, provided the 
soi! avd subsoil are moderately dry, This 
herb is also raised from seeds sown in spring; 
but the seedlings are so full of sap, and gross 
green wood, that they often perish in winter, 
Sage should be renovated every third year, 
and the flowering shoots always kept cut in— 
July is the best month to gather Sage to dry 
for winter use. If cut later, the plants have 
not time to make fresh growth and ripen the 
wood to stand the severity of the winter 
frost. 

Savory (Satureia montuna and S. hor- 
tensis.)—The first is a hardy low sbrub, and 
the other a hardy annual. Both are used as 
seasoners and in soups, the flavour being 
pleasant to most palates. ‘The shrub may be 
increased by slips or cuttings in May, but 
seeds of both are sold in the seed shops.— 
Both should be sown in drills in May, and 
may remain where they are sown and drawn 
up; the roots cut off, and the tops tied in bun. 
dies and dried in the herb-room for winter 





use. For using green, keep a few plants of 
the winter Savory in a bed of dry soil in an 
open situation. 

Snatrots (Allium Ascalonicum.)—A hardy 
bulbous-rooted perennial, a native of Pales- 
tine, found near Askalon: hence its specific 
name. It is used for pickling and for season- 
ing; and is by some highly esteemed chopped 
up'small and eaten raw with beef steaks or 
mutton chops. It is considered milder than 
the Onion. 

Shallots are easily cultivated. Divide the 
root, or bulb, into separate cloves, and plant 
each division in rows five inches apart every 
way. The soil should be dry and in good or- 
der, but not manured the same season. The 
cloves, though small, will produce large bulbs 
by August; when, as soon as the tops turn 
yellow, take them up, dry and store them for 
use, 

Inrich, freshly-manured soil, the Shallot is 
very liable to the attacks of the maggot. To 
prevent this, plant as advised above in un- 
dunged rich ground, and plant in raised drills 
—that is, draw with a hoe the soil into ridges; 
then draw a drill in the centre of each ridge, 
and plant the cloves in that drill. As soon 
as the plants have begun to grow, and have 
got firm hold, level down the ridges, leaving 
the Shallots level with the general surface of 
the bed. So managed, the maggot will not 
be found amongst them to any extent. 

Tarragon (.frtemisia dracunculus.)—A 
bardy creeping perennial trom Siberia. It is 
used in pickles to give a peculiar flavor. If 
the top and leaves are bruised and steeped 
amongst some good vinegar, a pleasant fish- 
sauce is the result. The young tops and 
leaves are used also in soups, sauces, and other 
culinary preparations. French cooks are 
very fond of using this aromatic herb, and 
woe to the gardener who does not provide it 
largely for them. It may be used either 
green or dry. 

It should be cultivated in 3 warm dry soil; 
and may be propagated successfully in May 
or June by slips or cuttings of the young 
shoots; or it may be raised from seed sown 
in May. To obtain green tops early, plant 
some roots in pots, and place them in a gentle 
heat. Also in October remove some of the 
creeping roots, and plant them close toa 
south wall; they will be earlier by several 
weeks than in the open border. 

THYME (T7'hymus vulgaris and T’, citriodo- 
ra.)—The common and the Lemon Thyme.— 
Both are hardy, low shrubs, and are used in 
soups, stuffings, and sauces. The first may 
be raised from seed annually, and treated as 
an annual—that is, gathered and dried, and 
sown every spring; but there is a variety that 
rarely flowers, and is more esteemed on that 
account. The Lemon Thyme is generally 
propagated by division about May or June. 
The safest way with both is to lay some fine, 
light, sifted soil amongst the shoots, and as soon 


entire plants, and replant them immediately 
in any rich dry soil. They will make nice 


well. For winter use, cut off some side- 
shoots, tie them up in small bundles, and 
hang them up ina dry room, or shed, to dry, 


the dust, and they will be fit for use when 
the plants out of doors are all covered with 
snow. 

There are some few other herbs that,are 
used for the pot and other culinary purposes, 
but they are so little used that it is scarcely 
worth while to take up space and the reader’s 
time with them—such, for instance, as Bo- 
rage, Burnett, Rosemary, Indian Cress, Mari- 
gold, Dill, Clary, and Tansy. 

(T'o be continued.) 





Black Knot on Plum Trees. 


B. B. Werden, in a prize essay on Fruit 
Culture, published in the Canadian Agricul- 
turist for July, thus speaks of this disease of 
the plum tree: 

“ It is generally supposed that the knots or 
swellings are caused by an insect, and that this 
insect is the curculio has been very frequently 
imagined. My own experience goos to prove, 
however, that the idea is fur from being a cor- 
rect one, as there is really no evidence to sub- 
stantiate it, It appears evident therefore, in 
fact, I may say conclusive, to my mind, that 
the excrescence is not caused by the curculio; 
because, supposing that insect to be preva- 
lent here, it is not at all probable that they 
would attack the bark in preference to the 
fruit, as the knots continue making their ap- 
pearance ag long as the sap is in motion, I 
have until Jately been under the impression 
that it might be caused by some other insect. 
I therefore watched the trees quite closely, 
but have never discovered any insect feeding 
upon, or depositing its eggs in the bark of the 
tree. The fact that the larve or the eggs of 
one or two insects are sometimes found in the 
knots is no evidence of the insect being the 





as fresh roots are pushed into it, take up the 


tufts by autumn, and will stand the winter 


Theu put them in thin paper bags to keep off 


cause of the disease, since the larvae or the 
eggs, as the case may be, are not to be found 
when the swelling first appears, nor until it 
has become quite large and pulpy. I have in 
consequence arrived at the conclusion, that 
the disease in not attributable to the attacks 
of an insect. It is no more nor less than an 
impure state of the sap, caused by the intro- 
duction of some improper food of a virulent 
and contagious nature into the circulation 
through the agency of the roots or leaves — 
Orit is an ulcerous habit peculiar to those 
varieties of the plum with colored fruit,which 
makes its appearance in the infancy or at an 
advanced age of the tree, according as it may 
be affected. In support of these views I 
shall state the following facts: 1st, Suckers 
taken from the roots of a badly diseased tree 
will, without exception, eventually become 
diseased. On the other hand, seedlings grown 
from the seeds of a healthy tree will rarely 
be affected, unless contiguous to trees in an 
unheaithy state 2d. Buds taken from dis- 
eased trees and inoculated on healthier stocks 
have become so much affected as to be cut 
down entirely the first year after being ope- 
rated upon; while in other cases where the 
trees from which the buds for inoculation 
were taken were in a healthy state, quite the 
reverse was the result. They remained 
healthy and sound; this I have tried repeat- 
edly. 

“Now for the remedy. Give a tree good 
cultivation in clay or limestone soil, and keep 
cutting the knots off as fast as they make 
their appearance, covering the wound thus 
made with Mr. Downing’s solution of gum 
salve, at the same time freely watering with 
copperas dissolved in water. This may be 
considered rather strong, but the tree will 
bear it; it is a very powerful disinfecting 
agent. Ihave used it with great success on 
trees which were given up for dead. It pos- 
sesses some potent vital principle with which 
I am not sufficiently versed to be able to ex- 
plain it. Ibecame acquainted with it some 
years since in perusing an extract taken from 
a French journal. I have since used it on 
sickly trees, which have proved its extreme 
efficacy in restoring them to their former 
health. If every cultivator strictly pursues 
this course there is no danger of not securing 
an abundant crop of plums; but through 
carelessness and neglect the opposite will 
be the result. The best and most profitable 
plums out of 50 varieties I have tried are the 
Princess Gaige, the Yellow Egg, Duane’s Pur- 
ple, Green Gaige, Dennison’s Superb, Coe’s 
Golden Drop. These I recommend as hav- 
ing proved to be the most profitable to me.” 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





Peaches in Pots, 

The Conneczicut Homestead notes that in the gar- 
den of D. T. Coit near Hartford, peaches are to be 
seen the present season, But they are grown in 
sixteen inch pots or boxes, and are kept in orchard 
houses during winter. The trees by this plan are 
severely headed in, and kept of course within a 
small compass, each tree bearing about twenty-five 
or thirty peaches. This method of cultivation is 
claimed to be more certain to yield fruit, and after 
the house is up itis nut so very expensive. We 
note that for peaches, plums and some of the fine 
stone fruits, strong efforts are being made to intro- 
duce the orchard house system. 

Strawberry Culture. 

At Wallingford, Ct, the runners of strawberry 
plants are made to strike root in small! thumb pots, 
sunk in the ground, and when thus struck, the 
young plants are turned out in August. They thus 
are made to yield a full crop the next season. A 
method of propagation mentioned in the Home- 
stead is as follows : 

‘‘Take the plants of last year which have fruited 
this, and as soon as the crop is off—and the wea- 
ther suits, lift them; cut off the old roots with a 
sharp knife leaving a tuft of only an inch and a 
half, below the fleshy stem, and also cut back the 
foliage in the same way. Plrnt these strong stools 
in well prepared ground during favorable weather, 
in the same way that new plants are usually put 
out—watering occasionally if the season is dry, 
mulching as usual with well rotted§dung from the 
Spring hot beds. The plants will grow but little 
this year—a tuft of new leaves will come out, but 
no runners. The whole vigor of the stem is held 
in reserve for the next season. Protect them with 
dry leaves during winter, and the next spring 
mulch afresh, after forking the ground, with horse 
balls well shaken of long straw. Tbis muich has 
the advantage of nourishing the growing plant, 
while the rains wash it so as to cover the ground 
with an excellent protection for the fruit from 
send and mud. The crops from roots thus pre- 
pared will exceed in size and quality any which 
can be grown in the usual way. It hardly needs 
to add that such plants must be renewed every sea- 
son to obtain the same results.” 

The Orystal Palace Strawberry. 
Crystal Palace is probably the largest strawber- 
ry known to cultivators, It is consider ably larger 
than Fill Basket, or Ajax, or Goliath, which have 
hitherto been esteemed as unsurpassed. Orystal 
Palace is by po means s0 strong growing a plant 
as some others, but its fruit is truly remarkable.— 
It is a staminate variety, and like all of its kind 
demands isolation in hills to produce well. The 
fruit is pink and glossy with the seeds prominent. 
The flesh is usually white, and contains a small 
cavity. In form it is flattened and heart-shaped, 











Calyx large and supported on a strong stem. The 
quality of the flesh is very peculiar, being firm and 
fleshy like a pear ora plum. It is not generally 
known here that in England the strawberry is used 
as a dessert frait in the same manner as stone fruit. 
For this reason it is always served with its calyx 
and stem, and is held thereby to be eaten often 
withont sugar and always without cream. Hence 
doubtless the rage of the English for large, fleshy 
varieties, which alone can admit of this mode of 
treatment. Crystal Palace has proved itself en. 
tirely hardy in our soil at New Haver, while some 
English varieties—as Admiral Dundas, have per- 
ished the past winter. I should add that the fla. 
vor of the Crystal Palace is as peculiar as its size, 
form, color, and quality of flesh. It is hard to de- 
scribe flavors, but I should say that Crystal Palace 
was a delicate union of the flavor of the pineapple, 
strawberry, and peach, and that it is characterized 
more by its delicacy than its strength, 


How to Strike Cuttings. 

A word or two about the sand and-water system. 
we have heard a good deal concerning this plan. 
Now I wish to be very plain about this matter, In 
Febraary I thought I would try a few cutttings of 
verbenas in my kiichen, the temperature woulds 
probably, be about 58°. Be it understood these 
were in a small pot,.so that the water would drain 
through, but keep moist. Did they strike? No. 
Well, after a while I tried another batch in sand 
and water, in a saucer, with the same result. Be- 
ing determined not to be beaten out, I covered my 
greenhouse flue with sand to the dept of four 
inches, and placed cuttings in sand and water on, 
ora little plunged in it. Well,eow now? They 
strike readily enough, So that it clearly proves 
that unless there is bottom heat it is of no. use, 
except the weather is of summer-heat. No more 
kitchen cuttings for me, nor mantel-piece neither. 
Cuttings of Dahlias, three inches long, will strike 
very soon in sand and water with bottom heat.— 
8. TATTERSHALL, in Cottage Gardener. 


Important to Gardeners. 


A gardener having occasion to newly paint 
the wood work in the interior of his green- 
house, determined to make a trial of the the-« 
ory of the absorption of heat by black color, 
with the view of promoting the maturity of 
his plants and shrubs by means of a greater 
quantity of caloric. In the preparation of 
the paint he used coal tar, that is to say, tar 
produced by the distillation of coal in the man- 
ufacture of gas. This coal tar, besides the 
advantage of its color, offers considerable 
economy in painting, being about one-eighth 
of the price of the material generally used in 
mixing black paint. The painting here in 
question was executed before the setting in 
of winter. On the return of spring the gar- 
dener observed, with no less surprise than sat- 
isfaction, that the spiders and other insects 
which had infested his greenhouse had totally 
disappeared. He, moreover, remarked that 
a vine, trained on an espalier, which, for the 
space of two years, had been sensibly decay- 
ing, and which he had purposed to uproot for 
the purpose of planting another in its place, 
had acquired such renewed health and vigor 
as to be capable of producing excellent table 
grapes. Having applied his new paint to the 
props, treillages and espaliers of all his sick- 
ly trees and shrubs, as well as those which, 
though in full bloom, were being devoured 
by insects, success again crowned his experi- 
ment. Caterpillars and snails disappeared as 
the insects had vanished from the greenhouse. 
The fruits produced by the trees thus treat- 
ed have elicited the approval and eulogy of 
purchasers. Similar experiments tried on the 
Gironde have, it is said, been attended by 
similar excellent results.— The Bulletin. 


_—— 








—— 


Celery. 


Thdse of our readers who have taken early 
potatoes, or peas, or onions off any piece of 
land which has now or soon will have nothing 
upon it, may us well set out celery plants, if 
they have them or cAn buy them, (which in-. 
deed is doubtful, but may be provided against 
next yoar). If it is in the garden, dig a 
trench a foot deep, and working in some good 
soil into it, set the plants into it. If itisin 
the field, plow a trench, going through and 
back in the same furrow, and set the. plants 
in this. Take care that there is soil below the 
plants, for it will not do to set them where 
they will not get food enough, They will 
bear quite high manuring. The plants need 
to be about eight inches to a foot apart. If 
you have space enongh give them a foot.— 
Water with manure ley of some kind, (not 
too strong) after they are well rooted, and do 
not begin to earth up the plants till they are 
well grown ; give them every chance till then, 
and when they are good thrifty plants, having 
such a mass of leaves and stems that those of 
each plant nearly fill the hand, then let the 
earth be drawn up around them, raising it 
say four or five inches, and taking care that 
it does not get in among the stems or into 
the heart of any plant. This earthing up 
must be repeated as the plants grow, only 
taking care that the earth is pressed down 
about the plants so that rains will not wash 
it in. Finally, when a foot to eighteen 
inches of the stalks are bleached and the earth 
proportionally high, they will be fit for mar- 
ket, or may be stored in dry, sandy soil in 





the cellar for winter.—Homestead. 
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cent. in weight is not of the least importance 
whatever. 

“ But let us for a moment admit it a loss, 
and then consider if it is best to distil. Fig- 
ures can only answer this question. I will 
continue my calculations on three tons.— 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Farm Plants Grown in Belgium. 





FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


I never knew any one in England grow 


Thus 
«Jerusalem artichokes” on a large scale as | «j¢ 1 cook my 8 tons roots at $2, that amounts to $6 00 
Washing, cutting, cooking ditto at $1...----.--- 3 


food for cattle; I will therefore relate the 
proceedings and results of en agriculturist in 
France who has done so—M. Aristide Monte- 
rol—whose land is too poor to grow beetroots 
with advantage, So universal there is the 
opinion that all rocts should first be manufac- 
tured into something in preference to con- 
suming them in a raw state, that this gentle- 
man grew sufficient artichokes to keep his 
small distillery at work throughont the season, 
vix., three tons per day, and with the residue 
he fed his forty fatting bullocks and twenty 
stores. But I cannot do better than give you 
his own account, in the Journal d Agricul- 
ture Progressive: 


$9 00 
“And I have 2 tons 14 ewt. of food. 
“Tf I distil my 3 tons roots at $2.......-.-------- $6 00 
“Atan expense of course including washing and 
cutting Of $l... 22. mene. 22. een owen cone ween ee 





$9 00 

“T have 2 tons 5 cwt. of residue, being 15 
ewt. less than the raw root, which at $2 per 
ton would be $1.25, and $3 is to be added for 
the cost of distillation. But what have I for 
this $4.50? I have 57 gallons of spirit worth 
$15.50, and deducting from that the $4.50, 
there remains a clear profit of $11; or if we 
add the $1 per ton, cost of washing, cutting, 
and fermenting on 2 tons 5 cwt., which is al- 
ready done f8r us when distilled, the profit 

“ For these four years past all who are in-| would be $13.25, which would amount to a 
terested in agricultural progress have never | difference in my favor of $1,792 per annum— 
ceased to proclaim an agricultural distillery | as I work 3 tons of rocts per day, and the 
an indispensable annexation to a farm, as it| season lasts 150 days. 
must lead to the increase of root cultivation,| “I ask every sensible farmer if with these 
and consequently more abundant cops of} tacts before him disiillation is not the best 
corn. method of obtaining profit from our rocts, 

“This is well understood and practiced, | and food for our cattle? 
and lucky is he who has erected one. Iam] “To repair the supposed loss of 16 ewt. of 
happily so situated; and if I have not many | food, which is equal in nutritive quality to 
acres of beetroots, I have abundance of Je-| 33 cwt. of hay, I must buy corn, as my neigh- 
rusalem artichokes, which answer my purpose | bors have no hay for sale. 
as well, because they do not require much| “I should buy rye, 155 lbs, which would 
good land, produce heavily, and give five per|cost here $1.75, and here I should have a 
cent. alcohol in distillation (equal to nineteen | balance in my favor of 45 cents per day. 
gallons English at proof), and, above all, a| “Thus both in quantity and quality (with 
residue, which is of the utmost consequence. | the 15 cwt. supposed loss made good) of food 

“ Forage being so scarce for some months | the distilled roots are the best, and it is the 
past, the question has been raised, whether it} most advantageous mode of preparing them 
is best economy to give our roots to the cat-| for cattle. Even were the price of alcohol to 
tle in their natural state, or first distil them. | fall one-third under its present value, I would 

“ My crop of hay (1858) was less than half | continne it. 
an average; and having sixty head of valu-| “My opinion is formed on my own expe- 
able cattle, which I would not sell at present | rience reduced to figures, which every one 
prices, it is of consequence to me to make the | mny criticize, and if any one can show me an 
most of my fodder. error I should be obliged, 

“JI have not many bete raves, but plenty “ ARISTIDE MONTEROL.” 
of artichokes, as, in spite of the dry summer, The above letter is so clear an exposition 
they perfectly succeeded. They were eleven | of the facts adduced that I have given the 
feet high (English), and the roots produced | whole of its matter condensed. 1 never read 
twelve to fourteen tons per acre. one which more clearly showed the manner in 

“Every one knows bete raves raw are not which the juice of the succulent-beet-root is 
good for cattle or sheep. Last year I saw the better turned into gin than washed through 
ill effects of them thus used on a neighbor's | UF animals. Mr. Monterol is one of those 
flock, he having lost many of his sheep, whereas cultivators who has a small distillery on his 
I did not lose one, and they fattened most | farm; and he therefore only charges $2 per 
rapidly with the residue of my distillery, _| ton as the price of his roots in his very nice 

“If I were to feed my cattle with my raw calculations. I find the agricultural experi- 
artichokes, what could I do with my barn full | ™eats are carried on in a much more careful 
of cloverseed, stover, and rape husks and chaff | ™@nner than in England, and more frequent- 
of wheat and oats? Cattle will not do well | 'y also. Thus their agricultural journals are 
on these alone, and I cannot afford to uso exceedingly interesting; and you can hardly 
these resources in this year of need. I shall | t#ke up one of them without finding one or 
be told, ‘cook your roots und mix these | ™0Fre articles which would be gladly read by 
things with them.’ ‘True, I might do so; but | ™Y countrymen. 

Ihave forty fatting bullocks, among my sixty, The leaves and tops of the stalks are useful 
which require better food. However, let us| fodder » this country, where nothing of 
look at this cooking affair. First, I must that sort islost. Even leaves of trees are be- 
erect a boiler at some outlay; then the roots | 78 applied to that p Mrpode, and the leaves of 
must be washed, sliced, cooked, and when | the beetroot are being experimented on to 
done mixed with dry chaff, &c., and left to mated te if they can Ge poenived "a a. t 
ferment for twenty-four hours : allthis would | K20W one gentleman so doing, and I will com. 
cost $1 per ton. My register of expenses municate to you, in some future letter, his 
cf distillation tells me that is exactly the cost resulta, When last I saw him, he told me he 
of distilling a ton of roots. The amounts believed he should enecend. 

are exactly the same, but, by the latter, I have The weight of stalk and leaf per acre would 
the sugar turned into alechol, and the residue | P@ Very heavy; and if the roots were left till 
also; thus I get two productions instead of November, would make an excellent cover for 
one. ‘ game. Mr. Monterol does not say if he took 
them all up at once, or as he required them; 
but as the Jerusalem artichoke stands the 
frost, Ido not see why they should not be 
daily raised as wanted. They require so lit- 
tle manure, that the stalks, mixed with suffi 
cient lime to decompose them, would be sufii- 
cient to keep up the crop; at the same time, 
like all roots, no doubt the more the dung the 
heavier the produce. 

Tobacco is even cheaper in Belgium than 
in France. It is sown in beds, in March,very 
highly manured, protected from frost by long 
straw laid over the bed, and from cold winds 
by strawed hurdles. It is transplanted on 
the 25th May. I gave full particulars of its 
cultivation in the June number of the Farm- 
er’s Magazine in 1858. 

Cow Cabbage.—I know a man who carries 
out the cultivation of this most productive 
plant to a further extent than any one else I 
ever met with. He preferred the great drum- 
head cabbage, which forms a solid hard globe 
of food, to the variety which many like here, 

which grows high, and with an abundance of 
to the cattle, and in its evaporation has not| leaf. It is called the “ northern curled cab- 
taken any of the nutritive parts of the roots bage,” and stands frost well. In. the spring 
with'tt, “The te vr residue retains then all | they cut the top, and allow it to shoot again. 
the salts, the ce ular, and albuminous parts, A quarter of a pound of seed is sufficient 
the fatty matter, and the azotes, which are | to produce plants f at a distance 
really usefal and nourishing to cattle. ‘Thus rs pose | : . or Mp ri Apia 
in smaller volume the pulp contains the y two and a hall. y 


* Now, how much nourishment for cattle 
have I from each process? I must have three 
tons per day. Does not the fermentation in 
the cooking process destroy some of the su- 
gar? Most certainly it does; and the alcohol 
remains in the three tons to the extent of fif- 
ty-seven gallons (English), which is nearly a 
gallon of spirit in each cwt. 

“Ts alcohol nourishing for cattle? because 
if so, it opens the question, How much per 
day can each beast take with advantage? 

“Practice has quite decided that raw roots 
are not more valuable than distilled residues 

“If Iccok my roots they lose in weight 
10 to 12 per cent. By distilling they lose 
25, t e., 15 per cent more than by cooking, 
Let us examine if this loss it actual or imagie 
Dary. 
“What is really the substance lost by dis- 
tillation? It is the sugar in shape of alcohol; 
but it is not all alcohol; some of it is water, 
which constitutes this difference of fifteen per 
cent. ‘This water would havo been useless 





crops he has a supply all the year round 
nearly: and certainly a most extraordinary 
weight he produces per acre. 

He sowed his first batch in April, to be 
transplanted in June. In dry weather he had 
that part of the bed well watered, the night 
before, where he wished to draw up the 


00 | plants for the morrow, and then soaked the 


roots in guanoed water till planted, being 
careful the roots were not doubled up: which 
is prevented by giving the plants a slight 
scratch upward after the first pressure of the 
earth to them. This crop he only planted at 
such distances as he wished them to remain 
till perfect in growth, viz., two feet in the 
row, and three feet from row to row. The 
time of transplanting being the height of 
summer, he wished to have the intervals free, 
to enable him to clean the land. If the 
weather is dry, the plants should be watered 
at the time of planting. This crop he used 
as he wanted it till the spring, when, being 
finished, he had his other crop. 

This one was sown in June, to be trans- 
planted at nine inches each way after harvest, 
as the market-gardeners plant their “collards” 
near London, The land cannot be too highly 
manured, as the more rapidly they grow the 
better, not many weeks of growing weather 
being left for them at the autumn end of the 
year. As they become too close, every other 
one is taken out, and used for sheep or cattle 
as required; and when spring commences, 
and all other cabbages and turnips are con- 
sumed, he then again takes them as he pre- 
fers—every other row, or every other cabbage, 
or wholly clearing the ground. 

The grand secret of growing the numerous 
green crops they have abroad, occupying the 
ground but so short a time, is the heavy coats 
of manure they put on for them. We are 
not nearly as careful as we ought to be, to 
economise every sort of offal which can pos- 
sibly be turned to advantage as manure. We 
never, I expect, can use the liquid manure of 
towns as they do ; it is contrary to our ideas of 
delicacy and health, as we are only anxious for 
our town drainage to run off as quickly as 
possible, whereas they allow the most offen- 
sive to remain in the house-cesspools till they 
are full, when men come ronnd with large 
butts on wheels, and purchase it. They have 
a long leather hose and a small patent pump, 
and quickly, and without much offence to the 
olfactories, empty the cesspools into these 
butts. Inthe large towns this is done by 
dealers, who, after adulterating it with water, 
sell it to the farmers, who carry it sometimes 
as back-carriage in casks, with large bung- 
holes stopped with straw. They cart it into 
the fields, and at certain intervals empty each 
cask into a tub, and from that tub spread it 
by means of asmall bucket at the end of a 
long pole. Thus the whole field is gone over 
as evenly as possible; and they generally 
give two such dressings to a green crop.— 
Farm-yard liquid they use in the same way, 
which has less farm yard admixture with it 
than in our farm yards, because their build- 
ings are smaller, and shorter in the roofs; 
consequently they have not those heavy flows 
of rain-water which we have from our so fre- 
quently unspouted eaves, and also, there is 
not so much rain falling there as with us.— 
T once had a farm with a manure tank in the 
centre of the yard; more rain certainly ran 
into it than I could wish, and for that reason 
Iwill not say it was a fair trial of liquid ma- 
nure. But, allowing for its reduced quality, 
I certainly was disappointed at the result as 
I carted it on 2 piece of clover; and I never 
could sce any benefit from it. 

I had a friend who burnt his weedy hedge- 
rows and brows, and any other spare earth, 
and filled a shed with the ashes, on which 
with troughs, and a pump, he conveyed 
every few days the contents of his tank, The 
ashes absorbed the liquid, and it became a 
most excellent and portable manure. I do 
not think there is at present a cheaper or 
better mode of using our farm yard drainage, 
which is not worth tho expense of carting in 
its liquid state, and still worth too much to 
be lost. eel 

I will finish the cow cabbage by saying it 
will produce more weight per acre than wurt- 
zel, with much less exhaustion to the land; 
and I am only surprised they are not more 
generally grown. It still, with all our ime 
provements, takes time to overcomo our prej- 
udices; but | fancy nothing would tend more 
to destroy them, and introduce useful “ inno- 
vation,” than the present price of wheat. 

Gigantic Sainfoin, or, a8 they call it in 
Belgium, “twice cutting sainfoin,” they sow 
three bushels to the acre, in the husk. They 
consider it requires better land than the com- 
mon, und that it should only be sown on the 
same land at intervals of at least ten years, 

This crop is of course well known in Eng- 
land, but not so much grown as it ought to 
be, Some twenty years ago a little of this 





: tame | firet plants his much thicker, thinning them 
value, and {u'my opinion this tows of 15 per! py degrees; and by growing a succession of 


seed was. discovered in the loft of a corn- 
dealer at Royston, in Herts; he did not know 


how it came there. It was sown; and from 
that very stock it was distributed over Eng- 
land: but whether it originated from Belgium 
or the Belgian sort from that, I cannot say. 


Winter Colza, er Rape,—This is, of all 
others, a crop applicable to us. It does not 
draw the land; it occupies it but a few sum- 
mer months, enabling a second crop to ,be 
taken. It is always saleable; and, moreover, 
the oil is more likely to raise than fall in val- 
ue in time hence, as every year the number 
of oil lamps increases. 

It is sown from the first of July to mid- 
dle of August, at the rate of five quarts to 
the acre; this producing sufficient plants for 
three years. In the autumn it is transplanted 
on the stubbles, which are: ploughed deeply, 
and lain very dry, by cleaning out every fur- 
row as a water-furrow. They even spade 
them out, and throw the earth on to the 
“lands.” They are planted at one foot from 
row to row, or a little more; and from four 
to six inches in the row. The ground is not 
harrowed, but left rough all the winter. In 
spring it is hoed, but it very soon shoots be- 
yond the hoe; and in June or beginning of 
July, according to the earliness of the sea- 
son and land, it is harvested. It is fit to cut 
as soon as the pods begin to turn yellow. 

It is thrashed in the field. The chaff is 

used in mixing with the residue of the dis- 
tilleries, and the straw is made for litter— 
Three quarters (24 bushels) per acre may be 
calculated on, if well done and pretty good 
land; though very much more is sometimes 
grown on the rich “ polders” of Belgium— 
this is that district running along the coast 
from Antwerp nearly to Dunkerque: I have 
heard of as high as forty bushels. 
No crop is grown with less trouble; it is 
not an uncertain,one; and very profitable.— 
It may be succeeded by cow cabbage or white 
turnips the same year. 

I wonder it is not thus grown for sheep 
feed, in the spring, in England. There is no 
plant, under this method of growing it, so 
early; and, unlike white turnips, it does not 
become woody. It may even be eaten down 
and afterwards allowed to stand for food. 

The rapeseed contains four-elevenths of its 
weight of oil. So supposing a bushel weighs 
half a hundred weight, this twenty-four bush- 
els per acre would produce, in round num- 
bers. eight hundred weight of oilcake. This 
would last two hundred sheep four and a-half 
days: if they each consume 1]b. per day, call 
it five days. Now, as an acre of good swedes 
will last two hundred sheep ten days, I think 
we may calculate on producing a crop of 
white turnips on this colza stubble which 
would last the same flock five days with the 
cake. Thus the dressing would be equal to 
that derived from the consumption of half a- 
piece of good swedes, and the straw being 
also converted into manure in the yards, the 
farm receives back all the crop, less the oil. 
Therefore, considering also that there is no 
crop which derives a larger proportion of sub- 
sistence from the air than colza, it cannot be 
injurious, but, on the contrary, a benefit to 
the land, and if continually grown would 


maintain it in a constant state of improvement, 


WM. HARTLEY. 
Poste Restante, Brussels. 


Butter Market in Scotland. 


The Editor of the Boston Cultivator, who 
is now in Scotland, gives the following de- 
scription of the weekly butter market in Kil- 
marnock : 

“In the town from which I write,which has 
a population of 25,000, a grain and a butter 
market is held every Friday. I attended the 
latter a few days ago. The sellers were all 
females—-some were the wives, others the 
daughters of farmers, and others still were 
servants. In costume and general appearance, 
they presented some decided contrasts. The 
“gude wives” were mostly dressed in plain 
attire, and made no attempt at show, while 
the “ lassies,” many of them of comely fea- 
tures, were sometimes decked out in consid- 
erable gaiety. It was a sort of holiday for 
this class. Silk dresses were not uncommon 
on any of them, and in one or two instances, 
buxom girls were standing behind their 
baske s with gold watches hanging at their 
side. Perhaps they aided in attracting some 
of the city dealers of the harsher sex. The 
servants were tidily clad, and in several cases 
kept the account of their sales in writing — 
The packages were mostly in baskets, and a 
fee of one penny for ‘each package was paid 
on entering the market. 

“ The butter sold in this market (it is only 
a retail market) is in lumps of a half pound 
or pound weight, and is.entirely fresh, no salt 
whatever being added to it. Most of the 
butter in the country is sold in a fresh state, 





and I think it is on the whole decidedly pre- 
ferable to the practice of salting. It 
is not easy to obtain butter in our own 
markets that is not oversalted, and here,where 
salt is. cheaper, the inducement to: increase 
the weight of butter by adding ‘it, is even 
greater. 


The purehaser, if the butterjis for 








——————« 


is often brought to the table entirely fresb, 
which gives every person an opportunity to 
suit his own palate, salt always being at hand. 

“The prices of butter, cheese and milk 
here, are not higher-than are obtained in our 
country. The fresh butter at the market 
first spoken of only brought one shilling to 
one and @ penny, and it was of the very best 
quality. It should be mentioned too, that 
the price had somewhat risen in consequence 
of the drouth, Milk is cheaper in Glasgow, 
than in Boston or New York.” 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


The Early May Wheat. 

This is a varicty that has been sent from 
Missouri for trial in New York. , Mr. Brown, 
of Brownville, Missouri, who sent some of it 
to John Johnston, of Geneva, for the pur- 
pose of trial, writes that whilst all the varie- 
ties of white wheat, the Golden Chaff, and the 
Mediterranean have been more or less affect- 
ed with rust, the Early May has ripened with 
bright straw, and full and perfect grains. It 
is represented as a kind rather dwarf in habit, 
requiring rich ground, and having a very stiff 
straw. 

Black Spanish Fowls. 

A correspondent of the Country Genile- 
man notes that a trial of the Black Spanish 
fowls for two seasons satisfied him that the 
merits of this handsome variety of poultry 
have not been over-rated. He has foznd 
them as tame as the Dorking or Cochin Chi. 
na. The eggs are not only the largest and 
handsomest, but they are also very superior 
for cooking purposes. The writer considers 
one egg of the Spanish fowl equal to two of 
any other kind he has seen used, The hens 
are not good setters. After laying a while 
they rest, and begin again. The only trouble 
found with the Spanish, was that their large 
handsome’ combs would get frozen during 
the winter, unless they had the protection of 
a cellar. 

Trial of Mowers and Reapers. 

At a trial of Mowers and Reapers held near 
Laporte, Indiana, under the auspices of the 
Laporte County Agricultural Society the 
premium on combined machines was awarded 
to Rugg’s Illinois Harvester; on Reapers to 
Mann’s improvement, and on the Mowers to 
the Kirby machine. 

Early Potatoes, 

The Germantown J'elegraph of June 29th 
says: ‘“ We dug our first mess of potatoes 
on the 19th inst. They were Fox’s Seedlings 
and of unusually fine size. This is the best 
variety for an early crop. It is not large, 
neither does it produce abundantly, but it 
comes early, and in point of quality is not 
surpassed if equalled by any other. 

New Wheat at Niles, 

The Niles Inquirer says the first new wheat 
offered in that market was purchased by 
Messrs. Lacy and Geltmacher, for $1.00 per 
bushel on the 12th of July. 

Interesting to Wheat Growers. 

The Chicago Board of Trade make the fol- 
lowing offers to wheat growers, which we 
think will bring together the best lots of 
wheat that have ever been seen in the west, 
Whereas, The Directors of the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, are desirous of 
improving the character of wheat grown in 
the country tributary to this market, and in- 
spiring a greater degree of interest among 
farmers to secure good crops, as well as to 
elevate the standard of wheat received and 
shipped at this point; therefore, 

Resolved, That the President and Direc- 
tors of the Chicago Board of Trade hereby 
offer for the best one hundred bushels of 
white winter wheat a premium price of $2 50 
per bushel; for the best one hundred bushels 
of red winter wheat a premium price of $2.25 
per bushel; for the best one hundred bushels 
of spring wheat a premium price of $2 per 
bushel; the wheat to become the property of 
the Board of Trade, and the award to be made 
by a Committee of the United States Agri- 


cultural Fair to be held in this city in Sep- 
tember next. 


Export of Sheep. 

The Ann Arbor Argus states that J. R. 
Taylor purchased in the vicinity of that city, 
recently, two thousand ewes for shipment to 
New Jersey. Last year the same gentleman 
shipped 2,700, and the year before 1,600. 
Killed by Lightning. 

We see it stated that three horses belong- 
ing to Judge Dexter were killed on bis farm, 
at Dexter, by lightning, at a single stroke, 
during a thunderstorm last week. This is a 
Joss we regret to hear of. 

Wool in Washtenaw County. 

The Argus estimates the purchases of wool 
in Washtenaw for this season as follows: 
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A gross total of... --0- 00 .-00 «200 ---558,000 
Putting into the pockets of producers about 
$250,000, a nice little sum. for the single ar- 





his own use, can add salt to his liking: but it , ticle of wool. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Lewis F. Auten, Black Rock, N. Y., Cattle for sale. 
Juuivs Hackxtey, Alamo, Mich.,---- Artesian wells. 














STATE FAIRS FOR 1859. 


ee 


Mlinois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 18-16. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17. 
Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-23. 
Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-30. 
Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-80. 
Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-30. 
Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 4-7. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, Sept. 18-16. 


COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 





Macomb, Utica, Oct. 10-12, John Wright, Sec’y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A, Howell, Sec’y. 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. : 
Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12,13, M. W. Kelsey, Sec’y. 

St. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-80, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec’y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, H. 8. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks "1, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Ray ids, Sept. 28-30. 

Berrien, Niles, Sept. 27—29., R. W. Landon, Sec’y. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, Oct. 12, 18, F. M. Holloway, Sec’y. 
Lapeer, Lapeer, Oct. 18-20, H, Loomis, Sec’y. 

Ionia, Ionia, Sept. 29, 80, H. F. Baker, Sec’y. 

Van Buren, Paw Paw, Sept. 29, Oct. 1, O. H. P. Sheldon, 
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Peace! Peace! 


“ Order once more reigns” in Italy. Peace 
is proclaimed! and the British Parliament 
cheers, Peace is proclaimed, and the finds 
rise. Peace is proclaimed, and the capitalists 
in the eastern cities throw up their hats, and 
feel better. Peace is proclaimed, and the 
fearful drainage of specie js stopped, at least so 
hopes every business man on this continent. 
For we are not outside of the family of na- 
tions, and it was fast becoming a question 
whether we were not about to have a “ dread- 
ful time of it,” during the next winter, for 
want of money. The screws were beginning 
to be felt, eastward, and it would not have 
been long before we would have had a ‘wrench 
or two here that would have been far from 
pleasant, Whatever may have brought 
about this sudden peace, therefore, we have 
aright to rejoice at it,as much as any part 
of the globe. To us, the war was beginning 
to assume an aspect anything but pleasant, and 
whilst we should have enjoyed none of its 
glories, we should have felt some of its 
horrors. 

We have as yet no true account why the 
French Emperor decided upon peace, for it 
is unquestionable that the decision remained 
with him. Nor is it probable that we shall 
have the eurtain lifted off the secret at pre- 
sent. It is evident that whatever the reason 
was, it was an all powerful one; for the war 
and the object ot it is yet incomplete. None 
can ever consider this short war as ending in 
a triumph whilst the preparations to reduce 
the four famous fortresses were going on up- 
on such a scale, and nothing had been done to 
test the efficacy of the ma‘erial, Neither can 
the war be considered completely as a tri- 
umph whilst the Queen of the Adriatic, and 
her territory, which is as much Italian as is 
Lombardy, remains under the slavery of the 
House of Hapsburgh. The great armaments, 
the mighty battles, all the tremendous prowess 
of the greatest military powers of Continental 
Europe, can not have been called forth for 
such a termination as that which is announced. 
We may be mistaken, but we think it likely 
that Prussia will find out that if she has 
been the cause of the peace, she may also 
have been the cause of another war.— 
When the Crimean war ended, it was in a 
blaze of glory—Alma Balaklava, Inkerman, 
and finally the fall of Sevastopol, gave some 
dignity to its close, But this peace is not 
the true climax to Magenta and Solferino.— 
And whatever may be said to the contrary, 
it is impossible not to feel that there is a 
cause for the peace, besides the mere magna- 
nimity of Napoleon the Third. What that 
cause may be, time will probably determine. 
Meanwhile the fact of itself is one of impor- 
tance enough to the United States, to cause 
every citizen to be glad that the war in Italy 
has been brought to an end. 





How the Markets Go. 


Probably there never has been so rapid a 
decline in the price of ‘wheat and flour as 
has taken place during the month of July. 
The grain markets of the whole west have 
felt the effects of the rapid fall, and many 
dealers who commenced the month with a 
fair prospect, have lost to an extreme which 
is hardly realized as yet outside of their own 
knowledge, Cargoes of wheat shipped from 
the ports of Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
which have been drawn for and accepted jin 


Buffalo at 90 cents, have been hawked about in 
that market at 75, with no takers. Weare 
informed of two cargoes that were landed at 
Oswego, but ten days ago, that alone netted a 
loss to the owners of $17,000. It is estimat- 
ed that the: grain buyers of Chicago have 
suffered to the extent of nearly half a mil- 
lion by the sudden decline of prices, so un- 
expected and at the same time so general— 
On Monday last, a good lot uf superior flour, 
made from new wheat was offered at the 
Board of Trade at $4.55, and there were 
no takers. None as yet can see the bottom 
of the ladder, and it is the common predic- 
tion that breadstuffs will be lower in price 
this season than they have been since 1849, 
To this we might add the significant fact 
that on the news of the armistice becoming 
known, flour declined in price nearly 50 cents 
per bbl. 

The announcement of the peace in Europe 
leaves the dealers without the least particle 
of hope of assistance from that quarter, for 
every report brings intelligence of abundant 
crops, and unless we can undersell the con- 
tinental producers in the English market, 
very Jitile produce will be needed. there.— 
There is also a very large and full crop ri- 
pening in Great Britain at the present time, 
and so great a certainty exists as to its qual- 
ity and quantity, that all the markets are 
depressed, and every we:k reports a greater 
inclination to decline, though at a season 
when prices should show the most promise. 

Undoubtedly many of our farmers will 
endeavor to thrash out their crops at once, 
and thrust them into market. Now we ad- 
vise them not to bein a hurry to incur the 
expense of thrashing. Where there are barns 
the wheat will keep for a season till the hur- 
ry of the summer or fall work is over; where 
there are no barns, well built and well pro- 
tected stacks will keep the grain safe enough, 
Thrashing cannot be done at this season with 
profit, unless the market. price is such as to 
remunerate for the extra labor incurred in 
getting out the crop. Itis very evident that 
this will not be the case, and that it will not 
pay to use team and labor in thrashing, when 
both can be more profitably employed. 





The Cattle Markets. 


There seems to have fallen as much of a de- 
pression upon the cattle markets as upon any 
other branch of business. All sorts of live 
stock seem to have taken a step downward in 
value, except hogs. These seem to retain 
their full value as yet, several of the best 
kinds of heavy carcasses selling in this city 
at $7.50 and $8.00 per 100bls. dressed, dur- 
ing the past week. Meanwhile, the very best 
of beef goes begging at $3.50, and most good 
animals sell at but $3.00 per 100lbs., live 
weight. Good wethers are worth but $2.00 
to $2.50 per head, for the very best, and year- 
lings are sold at $1 to $1.25. This is not a 
state of things that is likely to last. Cheap 
bread will create somewhat of a greater de- 
mand for meat, and as the cold seasonadvanices, 
the meat market is likely to be not so well sup- 
plied. The scarcity of the hay crop, how- 
ever, will affect the market durmg the fall, as 
it will make many anxious to sell off part of 
their stock, as they will be unable to keep 
it. By all means, then, it behooves farmers 
this season to husband every article that will 
prove of value for fodder, as the better prices 
they may be able to obtain for the straw and 
stalks when manufactured into beef, may 
wake up, in some degree, the low prices 
which they will have to submit to for their 
grain. 





Letter from J. C. Holmes, Esq. 


R. F. Jonnstone:—Sir—In the Mrcnican 
Farmer of the 21st of May, in speaking of 
the Agricultural College, you make the fol- 
lowing remarks, viz: “'l'o pay all debts of the 
institution which have accrued up to the first 
of May, 1859, and which are now ascertained 
to be fully equal to $20,000. The want of 
any system of accounts, or any record of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and the complete 
failure of the officers to perform the functions 
prescribed by the law organizing the college 
have not yet enabled this item to be known 
with certainty.” 

Upon reading these remarks I felt that you 
were doing great injustice to all who were 
then, or had been connected with the college 
since its organization; therefore I called upon 
you and stated fully the article to which I 
took exception. I said to you that I pre’ 
sumed you had made the statement without 
reflection; and as it was incorrect and might 
work to the injury of Prof. Abbot and my- 
self, we being the only persons who had held 
the office of Treasurer of the College, I asked 
you to correct the statement you made with 
regard to the went of any record of receip 
and expenditures. I'told you that while I 
was Treasurer of the College, which was from 
the time it was opened for the reception of 





students until April, 1858, the account of re- 


ceipts and expenditures was kept very ‘accu- 
rately. I referred you to the report of the 
Secretary, also of the Treasurer, as made to 
the Board of Education, to April Ist, 1858, 
and published in the report of the Superin. 
tendent of Public Instruction. I also told 
you that the books of the Treasurer were in 
the hands of the Treasurer, and if you would 
take the trouble to call on him he would show 
them to you. I also told you that I had rea- 
son to think that Prof. Abbot, the present 
Treasurer, had kept his accounts very cor- 
rectly. _ 

When you requested me to write youa 
note. pointing out what I called a mistake, 
or a very careless statement, I told you I 
thought it was unnecessary for us to enter 
into a newspaper controversy on the subject, 
and refused to do so. You then told me you 
would read the article carefully, and if you 
found anything in it that ought to be cor- 
rected, you would correct it. I supposed that 
upon examination you would see that your 
statement was incorrect, and would, in a quiet 
way, and without the use of angry words, 
correct it. , 

You neglected to correct the statement, or 
even to refer to it in the same public manner 
that you had made it. 

I think it was on the 5th of July, b ing in 
Detroit, I called at the Micnican Farmer 
office-—as I generally do when in Detroit, and 
have time to make a call—and in the course 
of conversation with the “manager ot the 
Farmer office,” Mrs. L. B. Adams, a lady for 
whom I entertain the highest respect, I said 
I was sorry Mr. Johnstone had seen fit to 
make such statements.in the Farmer as he 
had, respecting the gentlemen connected with 
the Agricultural College. She remarked that 
she had not read the articles sent from the 
College by Mr. Johnstone, and asked what I 
referred to. I called for a file of the Farmer 
and found, and directed her attention to the 
statement quoted at the beginning of this 


ay ei 

hen Mrs. Adams had read the article, 
and expressed some surprise to find that you 
had written such an article as I stated you 
had, she said there must be some mistake 
about it, you could not have done it inten- 
tionally. I told her I supposed it to have 
been carelessly done, and that you had made 
other careless statements about the college 
affairs. 

Mrs, Adams is mistaken when she says, in 
her letter to you, and published in the Farm- 
ER of the 16th inst., that I said “ You have 
made many reckless and unwarrauntable state- 
ments about myself (him) and* other officers 
of the college, and that if you had said in 
this city what you did there about him, you 
would have been brought up to answer for it 
without ceremony.” 

This was not my language, In all the con- 
versation I referred to but the one statement 
that you made relative to the officers of the 
college, as quoted from your paper of the 
2ist of May. But I did say that you were 
making careless statements with regard to the 
affairs of the college, and you ought to be 
more careful for the future, I also said, 
“Should you make a similar statement with 
regard to any business man in Detroit, you 
would probably have to answer for it.” 

I know Mrs. Adams would not intentionally 
misrepresent any one. I presume that when 
she wrote to you she wrote hurriedly, and, as 
she says, “without the slightest idea of its ever 
being made public; ” consequently she quoted 
me as near as she could recollect the conver- 
sation, yet making it quite different from what 
I said. 

She says, “He affirmed to me that you 
are constantly making these reckless state- 
ments in reference to him, and also to other 
gentlemen who are laboring there with you.” 
I have answered this above. I spoke of care- 
less statements with re.ard to the college af- 
fairs,and only the one case in reference to 
the officers of the college or to myself, . 

She also says, “ He affirmed that some of 
his friends are determined to show you up, 
and prove that those charges are without 
foundation. He says he does not wish any 
fuss made, and wants it understood that if any 
thing is done it will be wholly without any 
instigation on his part.” Mrs. Adams has 
here made another mistake. My language 
was as follows, viz: “A gentleman, not con- 
nected with the college, said that he had been 
told that an article, writ'en by Mr. Johnstone, 
had appeared in the MicHicaN Farmer, re- 
flecting upon the officers of the College; he 
stated what the article was, and asked me to 
let him see the paper that contained it. I 
handed him the paper, he read the article, 
and asked me to permit him to take the pa- 
per home, as he wished to comment upon it 
in some paper for which he sometimes far- 
nished matter. I, told him I would lend 
him the paper, but, so far as I was con- 
cerned, I hoped he would say nothing 
about it, for I thought Mr. Johnstone would 
see his mistake and correct it. A short time 
afterward, I met the same gentleman ; he 
said he had not commented upon Mr. Johp- 
stone’s article, for he had conversed with one 
or two, ‘others and they had requested him 





not tosay anything at present,” Ithen said 





to Mrs. Adams, “ It is possible something may 


appear in some paper with regard to the ar- 
ticle in question ; should you see anything of 
the kind, I wish you to understand: that it is 
not done at my instigation.” 

I di-like scurrilous or angry controversies. 
If I think a wrong is being done to me, or. to 
any thing with which I am connected, I pre- 
fer to go personally, if possible, to the per- 
sons who are engaged in doing the wrong, 
and there have an amicable understanding if 
I can, if not, I can turn t@ them the one 
cheek, and then the other also. If then I am 
dragged into a controversy, I prefer to deal 
kindly with my opponent, for I know that a 
soft answer turneth away wrath. 

By what I have written above, I think both 
you and Mrs, Adams will see that instead of 
threats, or a wish to control the columns of 
the Fare, or its editor, that the very re 
verse of all this is the fact. 


J. C. HOLMES. 
Lunsing, July 19th, 1859. 


We abhor newspaper consroversy, especial- 
ly when it verges towards the personal. But 
when forced upon us we ceither shun it, nor 
shirk it, and we honestly confess, we never 
turo our ‘other cheek” to any one, A few 
words of. explanation in connection with the 
above letter, by which it will be seen that Mr. 
Holmes evidently. labored: under wrong im- 
pressions, will relieve him at. oncg from all 
uneasiness in relation to the remarks which 
he has quoted, as used in the Farmer of May 
21st. The article from which it is taken re- 
fers solely to the farm and its appointments, 
and in pointing out the principles that must 
necessarily guide those entrusted with the fa- 
ture charge of the institution, wo incidentally 
referred to. the fact that there were really no 
means of ascertaining the exact, position of 
the institution financially. On referring to 
the law defining the duties of the officers, we 
saw at once that it was impossible for some 
of the m to fulfill the duties imposed on them 
and perform their educational duties also.— 
Facts bear us out in this statement. The 
allusion supposed to be made to the probity 
or integrity of the gentlemen who have acted 
as Treasurers heretofore, never for a moment 
crossed our imagination. None would have 
rebuked such a suggestion with more warmth 
than ourselves. 

The simple clerkly duty of receiving mon- 
ey, and paying it out again, keeping a mere 
list of the amounts received and the amounts 
paid, with the attached vouchers, is a very 
different thing from what we had in view, 
which was the keoping of some records by 
which we could ascertain what had been the 
previous cost of the work done, and of the 
several departments of the institution. At 
the present moment we should be pleased to 
compare the cost of the establishment with 
that of previous times, for the purpose of aid- 
ing to institute a still more stringent economy 
than is now practiced, if such a thing be pos- 
sible. From all that we can learn, such a 
record was not kept; not because the officers 
were not able to keep it, but because other 
more important duties interfered and did not 
permit them the necessary time: hence, know- 
ing this, we wrote the paragraph quoted 
above, and still maintain it to be correct in 
letter and in fact. It was with this under- 
standing that we spent some hours of time 
precious to us, (for we often would like to 
have one day thirty-six hours long instead of 
twenty-four,) in looking over back files for 
the article in which we had done Mr. Holmes 
injustice, and after giving it up, we were 
obliged to have recourse to a friend to point 
it out to us, after we had received the letter 
from Mrs. Adams published in the Farmer of 
July 16. 

Whilst it will be thus seen that Mr, Holmes 


Thas been deluded by our words, it will he 


noted that he has not escaped from being mis- 
understood, as he claims, by a person fully as 
precise in all matters of business as he is 
himself. Mrs. Adams was left with the im- 
pressions conveyed in her letter, which was 
written within two hours after he left the of- 
fice, and it was also written with the design 
to convey to us his exact phraseology, as 
fears were entertained that it meant a libel 
suit, or some other of those terrors that the 
law holds over newspaper people, for the pur- 
pose of keeping them from breaking the 
peace, or telling the truth. It will readily be 
seen how easily all this misconception might 
have been avoided, if Mr. Holmes had com- 
plied with our original request, and a well 
known parliamentary rule, namely, to submit 


bis motion to amend in writing. 
R, F. JOHNSTONE, 


[In reading the proof of Mr. Holmes’ letter, 
I perceive how easy it is for mistakes and mis- 
understandings to occur. It was not possible 
for me to say that I had not read the articles 
sent from the College by Mr. : Johnstone, as 
I read all the-proof twice over of every item 
that appears in the FaRMER.every week. ° It 











is true I seldom read Mr. Johnstone's articles 

















in manuscript, but what I said was thatrI had 
not read anything of the kind referred to by 
Mr. Holmes—that is, any abuse of him or of 
other officers of the college; nor could I re- 
collect of any. When the offending para- 
graph was pointed out, I did fear that a wrong 
was being done, seeing ‘how Mr. Holmes ap- 
aplied it, and not fully understanding tho af- 
fairs discussed by Mr. Johnstone. I therefore 
wrote at once, to have the matter righted — 
The assertions made do look more formidable 
in print than they sounded in conversation, 
and if I have misconstrued the meaning of 
the words used, it will be seen by this time 


that I am not alone in misunderstandings.— 
L. B. A.} 





Agricultural College. 


The public semi-annual examination of the 
classes in the Agricultural College, will be 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2d and 
3d of August. 

Tuesday, A. M.; at 8, Arithmetic; 9, His- 
tory; 103, Rhetoric. P. M., at 3, Chemistrv; 
4, Surveying. : 

Wednesday, A. M.; at 8, Grammar; 9}, 
Civil Engineering; 11, Algebra, . P. M., at 3, 
Vegetable Physiology. 





Scientific Intelligence, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
July 5, 1859.—T, B, Butler, N orwalk, Conn. Improve- 
ment in Harvesting machines, 

I. Cook and J: T. Bever, Haynesville, Mo, Improve- 
ment in plows. 

B. M. Dorr, Kenawee, Ill. Improvement in opening 
and closing farm gates, 

8. N. Cragg, Sheburne Falls, Mass, .._ Improvement in 
corn huskers. 

= Harris, Princeton, Ilinois, Improvement in horse 
takes, 

H.C. Emery, Lincoln, Ohio. Improvements in mills 
for crushing cane. 

O. Hussey, Baltimore, Md. Improvement -in mowing 
machines. 

Philips Kribs, Jefferson ‘Furnace Pa. Improvement 
in cultivators, 

P. Lebzetter, Lancaster, Pa. Improvement in horse 
rakes. 

A. Overocker, McHenry, Ill. Improvement in clover 
hullers. 

J. W. West, Hillsboro, Ohio. Improvement in corn 
planters. 

H. Wiley, Frankfort, Ohio. -Corn planters. 

L. Marble, Vassar, Mich. Improvement in manuface 
turing baskets. 

L. & J. Miller, Canton, Ohio. Improvement in har- 
vesters. 

P. Plater. Moore’s Hill, Ind. Improvement in corn 
planters. : 

J. I, Rollin, Fredericksburg, Va. Improvement in 
threshing machines, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 


~ July 12, 1859.—J. L. Booth, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Im- 


provement in grain separators. 


J. Siddall, Philadelphia, Pa, Improvement in threshing 
machines. 





General News. 


—Gen. Tom Thumb arrived at his home in Bridgeport 
on Saturday. He means to stay at home hereafter. 

—Prof. John H. Lathrop, LL. D., of the Wisconsin 
University, has been elected President of the Indiana 
State University. 

—There are nearly 49,000 workmen employed on the 
Russian railways. 

—E. Howe, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y., the famed invett- 
or of the needle so indispensable to every sewing ma- 
chine, has purchased, “Iranison,” the beautiful country 
residence of ,P. T. Barnum. : 

~The Atlantic Telegraph Company have accepted the 
agreement of the English government to raise $600,000 
new capital, 





Foreign News. 

The steamship Europa brings the latest news 
from Europe. The Treaty of Peace is fully con. 
firmed. * 

The Emperor. Napoleon was an his way home. 
He was expected to reach Paris on the 18th inst., 
when further details of the treaty wil! probably be 
announced, In his address to the army, he says 
that the peace was concluded because the contest 
was about to assume proportions no longer in 
keeping with the interest France had in the ware 

The Emperor of Austria had left the army, and 
was on his way to Vienna. He had issued an or: 
der of the day, in which he says alluding to the 
treaty of peace, that he yielded to the unfavorable 
political situation in which he was placed because 
his natural allies did not, as was expected, come to 
his assistance. 

Count Cavour and the Sardinian Cabinet had 
resigned, and it is reported that the reasons for 
this step were on account of the terms of peace be- 
ing unsatisfactory. Count Arez has been charged 
with the formation of a new Cabinet. 

The papers were mainly engaged in speculations 
upon the sudden conclusion of peace and its re- 
sults. Letters from Paris that much discontent 
prevailed there in regard tothe terms of peace 
and the small result of the war, although the peace 
itself gave general satisfaction. The Siecle, the 
organ of the French liberals, is dissatisfied, and 
says France will have everything to begin in a few 
years if the minutest Austrian influence is suffered 
an abode inItaly. It calls for the expulsion of the 
petty Italian Princes, the confederates of Austria, 

It is reported that the French army had com- 
menced to countermarch. 

It. was thought probable that the dismissal of 
Cardinal Antonelli would follow the state of af- 
fairs, 

It is rumored that Garibaldi was about to issue 
a proclamation. It was considered donbtful wheth» 
er he would lay down arms, 

Up to the 11th, the formation of the Hungarian 
Legion had proceeded »prosperously, 5,000 having 
joined. ' : .. 

A letter from Rome of the Sth says the Pope sent 
an autograph -letter to Napoleon announcing bis 
determination to demand armed intervertion from 
Catholic powers. ) 
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The Honusehola. 


** She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS., 
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LONDON PRIDE, 


BY CHARLES KENT. 
In my tastes I fear I'm shallow, 
When, for flowers to gems akin— 
Gorgeous ‘cactus, blooming aloe— 
Sometimes caring not 3 pin; 


With a vulgar choice preferring 
Blossoms mean such blooms beside— 
Larkspurs of our paltry rearing, 
Little sprigs of London Pride, 


Mignonette, that smells full sweétly, 
Though but grown upon a sill, 

Hyacinths not blown completely, 
Or some withered daffodil. 


Trivial, worthless though their seeming, 

. These to me are very dear. 

Sights that set my memory dreaming, 
Sound like music in my ear! 


For the fragile leaves awaken, 
From her slumbers underground, 
One whose tiny hands have shaken 
Flowers like these my path around, 


They recall the days long vanished, 
When my little prattler’s smile 

Quickly bitter sorrows banished, 
Could my every care beguile. 


Gazing with a mournful pleasure 

On these blossoms through my tears, 
Once again my toddling treasure 

From her childish grave appears! 


I can hear her wee feet clearly, 
Pattering on the gravel run; 

See her fair curls—loved so dearly, 
Dancing golden in the sun; 


See again-her lap all brimming 
With the fragrant garden spoil, 

While with joy her blue eyes swimming, 
Cuunt the produce of her toil ; 


Dropping from her store sweet posies 

_ Made of poorest buds and bélls— 

Sweeter yet to me than roses, 
Amaranths, or asphodels. 


These no doubt are idle fancies ; 
Yet, with thoughts of buried hours, 
Tenderest love my. soul entrances— 
Yearning o’er these humble flowers. 
—Oolburn’s Monthly. 





Where the Evil Begins, 


It is well known that an extensive and splen- 
did park is being fitted up in the city of New 
York, for a public pleasure ground. One di- 
vision of it, called the Ramble, is already 
completed, laid out in the most artistic man- 
ner, ornamented with flower borders, shrub- 
bery, fountains, and so forth, at the city’s ex- 
pense, and thrown open to the public. Be- 
fore its opening many fears were entertained 
for the safety of the flowers, shrubs and other 
decorations, lest they. should be trampled 
upon or mutilated by the promiscuous multi- 
tude who would throng there, and might lay 
their lawless hands on the choicest works 
without fear of detection or punishment.— 
But the experiment was tried, and the T'ri- 
bune thus comments upon the result : 

“The instinctive respect for beauty and fin- 
ish, and the habitual regard for the senti- 
ments as well as the rights of the majority, 
which, after all, is a marked characteristic ot 
the mass of our citizens, make even the most 
reckless ashamed to so much as step upon the 
borders, or. pluck a leaf from the shrubs, 
which, as they stand, are equally the property 
and the pride of all, and which it is felt that 
all are interested to defend. Ifrowdies come 
at all to the gamble they are for the time 
subdued by its pervading influence; the onl 
depredations that are detected are by wel 
dressed and reputable young women, who in 
the park, equally with the church, the theatre 
and the concert-room, are found to be the 
worst educated, the least civilized and most 
undisciplined portion of the community.” 

We have italicised these lines to draw par- 
ticular attention to them, because upon first 
reading them we exclaimed, ‘“‘ what a libel on 
the sex!” and had serious ideas of advising 
the scandalized party to give some public ex- 
pression of their indignation at such a charge, 
But after carefully thinking it over, we must 
acknowledge that there is a class, and, we 
fear, not a very small one either, belonging to 
our sex, who style themselves “ young ladies,” 
who are fully persuaded in their own minds 
that they are inno way amenable to the laws 
which are found necessary to regulate the 
conduct of ordinary mortals, They are the 
ones who walk into church as if they came 
there to be worshipped instead of to worship; 
the wishes of a whole audience in the concert 
room are as nothing to them if they can find 


there a subject for flirtation, or a companion © 


for gossip; they go into a dry goods store as 
if the entire establishment, proprietors and 
clerks included, belonged to them, they toss 
things about in the most promiscuous manner, 
tear off samples of muslins and silks, unwind 
ribbons, and try on gloves to the dismay of 
the attendants; walking in your garden they 
pull off the choicest flowers, tear them to 
pieces mercilessly and scatter the leaves along 
the path for you, to trample on, the most pre- 
cious volumes in your Vbrary are thumbed 
remorselessly for pictures or to minis- 
ter to their gratification—sel¢ ang self only 


isin all their thoughts and all their actions. 
Iil-mannered, uncivilized, undisciplined, they 
tose up their heads in contempt of the order- 
ly, law. observing portion of community, and 
glory in a selfish impudence which they mis- 
take for independence. Doubtless the Tri- 
bune is correct in the assertion that depreda 

tions from such hands are more to be feared 
than from the veriest rowdies that visit the 
park. 

It may not ge amiss to suggest why this is 
so, or where the evil begins. A few years 
since, we were visiting in a family where there 
were three children, two boys and a girl. Of 
course the girl was the spoilt pet of the fami- 
ly, She was between the two boys—older 
than one and younger than the other, but 
both were invariably made to give way to ev- 
ery whim and notion of the pet, no matter 
how unreasonable, or how much it conflicted 
with their own little interests and pleasures. 
Even the parents were slaves to the caprices 
of their little one who had carly learned to 
use her power after the most tyrannical fash- 
ion. Her owr flattered, pampered self must 
be put first and foremost on all occasions to 
the utter disregard of the rights or wishes of 
others. If she chose to tear her brothers’ 
picture books to pieces, to break their toys or 
throw their marbles in the well, she did so 
without .fear of censure or reproof from the 
admiring parents who looked on and said, 
“What a spirit the little thing has! She'll 
show the world some day what it is to be inde- 
pendent! She'll have a mind of her own!” 

To have said she would have a “ will of her 
own” would be a good dval more to the point. 
She is in New York now, we believe, and if 
privileged to walk inthe Central Park will 
probably be among the first to lay her law- 
less fingers on forbidden things, and then snap 
them at the Tribune, or any other censor 
who dares to question her right to do so. Her 
parents belong to the Weakmind family. They 
have a great many relatives in all parts of the 
world, and all the daughters bear a remark- 
able family resemblance to each other in rela- 
tion to the particular traits above mentioned. 
As they grow to womanhood, they walk with 
still bolder steps along the path they were 
trained to go in infancy, showing off selfish 
ness for spirit, wilfulness for mind, and impu- 
dence for independence. After all) are they 
alone toblame? Does not the evil begin with 
the seed sown in infancy by the weakly indal- 
gent parent’s hand? Selfishness and vanity 
are nursed into vigorous growth while the 
garden of the heart is young, and what won- 
der if in after years they overshadow the 
tender and neglected plants of the modest 
virtues? 





Woman's Duties and Woman's Rights. 


Much of the unhappiness of mazried life 
originates in habits formed without reflec- 


tion, and persisted in without a thought of 


the actual consequences, Many a man in 
middle lite is disappointed, both in the tem- 
per and business capacity of his wife, without 
a suspicion that it is all his own fau't. 

Now, my young friend, if you wish to have 
a capable and obliging wife, I can furnish you 
with a receipt, nearly infallible, viz.: Treat 
her as a partner in business, who has the same 
interest that you have in all your affairs, and 
who possesses certain rights that you cannot 
trespass upon, but at the peril of your mu- 
tual prosperity and happiness. 

Your department is out of doors—hers in 
the house. Mutual help and consultation are 
good. Many aman would shun misfortune, 
if, before emberking in some doubtful enter- 
prise, he would candidly lay his plans before 
his wife, and honestly seck her counsel and 
approbation, The wife's field is more cir- 
cumscribed, yet she too does well to seek the 
counsel of her husband. 

But if you would have a good wife, remem- 
ber that the domestic department is hers.— 
In all that pertains to housekeeping, her 
opinions and plans—taking into view your 
circumstances—should be followed. Her 
judgment in these matters is probably much 
superior to yours. And in all that pertains 
to respectability and comfort ‘in the house, 
she is entitled to the management. There 
are various things needed in the family :— 
clothing, bedding, groceries, crockery, &c. 
Those articles that are necessary to family 
comfort you will do well to get in season. Do 
not try to shirk it off, till your w'fe’s patience 
is sorely tried with you. For ilfustration: 
When wanted, buy cotton sheeting by the 
piece. Your wife can then make up sheets 
and shirts for the family at her leisure. The 





merchant charges you a cent a yard less than 
when he measures it out by the half dozen 
yards. It is cheaper for you, and your wife 
Will like you all the better for it. Don’t buy 
necessaries in ‘driblets. : 

Again, when you speak of your produce, 
do not call it mine, but ours. When you sell 
it, do not call the money’ received mine, but 


ours. What proportion of it your wie will 
need in her department of your mutual affairs, 
hand over to her promptly and freely. Should 
you need to borrow, never fear, if you observo 
good faith, but she will cheerfully lend to 
you. Your wife loves to be trusted, for it is 
human nature. She is entitled to your con- 
fidence, and has a right to be entrusted with 
her department of business and her propor- 
tion of the means for carrying it on, 

Again, make your wife fully acquainted 
with an outline of your affairs. How much 
do you owe? What isthe prospect in regard 
to your income? Your wife will easily be 
satisfied to \retrench if she learns that it is 
really necessary,—whereas, if you keep her 
in ignorance of the state of your affairs, she 
will be likely to attribute your reluctance to 
comply with her requests to selfishness and 
lack of regard for her. I have known sever- 
al men who concealed the knowledge of their 
affairs from their families, and not one of them 
was prosperous, 

Some housekeepers like to arrange so as to 
have the means to pay their personal and 
family expenses out of their own earnings. 
Butte, cheese and poultry, for example, This 
is very well, when the parties are agreed. If 
so, let the husband be careful to make no ap. 
propriation of these things, without the free 
consent of the owner. Husbands, wives, and 
children have each their rights, that can only 
be disregarded at the expense of aggrieved, 
and, may be, of embittered feelings. You 
cannot use what naturally falls within the 
spheré of the housekeeping department, with- 
out your wife’s' leave, but by lessening her 
respect for you, and confidence in you.’ She 
may be quiet ani utter no complaint, but 
she cannot disguise from herself that’she is 
not well treated. Once for all, settle in your 
mind that your wife is your partner in all that 
pertains to this life—act upon it, and there 
will usually be little discord. But if you chcr- 
ish the notion that your wife and chi‘dren’s 
wishes are always to yield to yours, that your 
plans or whims may override their rights and 
comfort, of course you make others miserable 
and cannot be happy yourself. 

Ihave had ample opportunity to know, 
that many a husband is careful to put all the 
cash received from the joint earnings of his 
family into his own wallet, If his wife wishes 
for a sixpence,she must apply to her liege lord 
for it, and answer the question satisfactorily, 
“ What will you do with it?” This niggard- 
liness on the part of the husband,—this 
pocketing all the cash and compelling his 
wife to solicit, and satisfy him that the use 
she proposes to make of it is in his view de- 


_|sirable, is unjust and, degrading to the wife, 


and is equally mean and disgraceful to the 
husband. So it is for her to be obliged to 
ask leave of the husband to purchase a need- 
ed calico dress, to have a bonnet dressed over, 
or to purchase a pair of gaiters or rubbers 
for her comfort. My young friend, if you 
would be a happy husband, with a cheerful, 
contented wife, beware of sliding into the po 

sition of a “‘henhuzzy.” If you have mar- 
ried a sensible girl, you will find that some- 
how you are fast losing her respect for you 
by so doing. If unfortunately you have not, 
you cannot help matters by it. So it is best 
to let your wife have her own way, in either 
case. 

Now Ihave given you a prominent cause 
of unhappiness in thousands of families. The 
husband overlooks what is due to his wife, 
and when he finds the light-hearted, cheerful 
girl he married, becoming sour and irritable, 
he wonders what can be the matter. If you 
find your wife’s affection and respect for you 
evidently declining, it is best to search out 
the cause speedily and remove it. Remem. 
ber, if you wish » respectful and affectionate 
wife, to give her the control of her affairs, 
while you attend to yours. Treat her asa 


partner, and not as a servant or a child. 
8. Y. E. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL 3EADERS OF THE MICHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIX. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


I told you Jast week about a class who 
could do little more than live in oidinary 
times. I will now speak of seasons of scarci- 
ty, when such people suffered, The Irish 
often spoke of dear summers, and by the 
phrase they meant times approaching a fam- 
ine. These were not unfrequent, and they 
arose from three causes : shallow plowing, 
shallow purses, and shallow brains. I have 
already noticed that the climate of Ireland 
was very moist, still they are subject to long 
terms of drouth, I heard my father tell 
about sowing a field of barley, and barvesting 
it without a decent shower of rain. Now, 
deep plowed land retains moistare much bet- 
ter than shallow. Indeed, a crop will never 
entirely fail when the land is properly plowed. 





In my father’s time and in our immediate 


‘neighborhood, they plowed deep enough, or 
dug it up with’ spades, but that was because 
the farms were so small that they worked 
more like gardens than farms. My father iad 
but six acres of land, his neighbor to the 
north twenty, his neighbor to the east seven, 
the one on the south twenty, and the one on 
the west two and a half. But where they 
had large farms, especially south and west, 
they rather scratched the land than plowed 
it. Their horses were mostly ponies. No 
more than two were attached to one plow, 
They were often harnessed up with straw 
ropes, and one man told me, he once saw a 
pony dragging all day with the harrow hitch- 
ed to its tail. Everything seemed to'be done 
in the most slow and slovenly way. My 
mother remembers when their fuel was drawn 
from the turf bog, their produce to market, 
and even their grain out of the fields, in large 
baskets hung from the horse’s side. If they 
had a carriage at all, it was a sled-car, consist- 
ing of two great long shafts, on the hind end 
of which a box was fastened. It wasa great 
improvement when they elevated them on 
low plank wheels, making what was called a 
wheel car. This afterwards gave way to the 
one-horse cart. 

The more enterprising inhabitants of Iro- 
land have for a hundred years past been in 
the way of emigrating to America or Aus- 
tralia. These seldom ever returned to trans- 
fuse their new ideas into tke minds of their 
neighbors. The American revolution and the 
French revolution excited wild hopes of free- 
dom in the minds of the Irish, and the abor- 
tive attempts in 1798 and 1803 were the re- 
sult, (These were followed with hanging, ban- 
ishment and confiscation. These and many 
other causes united to keep Ireland back in 
the scale of progress, and it was only about 
the times of which I write that she begun to 
keep up with the times. The last thirty years 
I suppose, have seen as much improvement in 
Ireland as in our Western States. 

But besides bad cultivation, famine was 
often induced by bad management. Large 
quantities of grain were often distilled.— 
Grain and potatoes were fed to cattle and 
hogs, when if that produce had been kept till 
the next summer it would have brought more 
than the beef and pork. But. even if they 
had possessed foresight and prudence, the 
want of capital often forced them to put 
their grain in the market. The poor were 
unabled to lay up a stock of provision, The 
farmers wanted the money to pay their rents, 
and the grain was shipped away to England, 
from whence it had to be brought back be- 
fore the next harvest at an advanced price, 

The common price of oatmeal was three 
cents a pound, but in dear summers it rose 
to ten or twelve cents, and in the year 1813 it 
was as high as sixteen cents. Now,I told 
you a laborer got twelve cents a day and his 
board, or twenty cents and boarded himself. 
At that rate he might barely support a mid- 
dling sized family, i. e. if they needed no 
clothes and he had good health. But. if he 
had alarge family, or got sick, they must 
suffer. If they could get damaged meal at a 
reduced price, they were glad of it, Other. 
wise, a great deal of their living was cabbage 
or wild nettles boiled in water, without any 
meat. The rich prairies of the West had not 
yet begun to send their golden grain across 
the Atlantic, and the want was keenly felt. 

Jack Fitz Simmons was a cotter of my 
grandfather’s. He was a man of warm affec- 
tion and generous impulse. He could not 
afford to send his children to school, but he 
would have them beside him with their books 
in their hands, as he sat on his loom. One 
dear summer he was weaving in a shop some 
distance from his cot. As he went to dinner 
one day his son met him and told him that his 
mether was gone away, but he would find his 
dinner in a dish hung up to the baulks, where 
Sammy, a boy of three years of age, might 
| not get it. It was only oaten gruel, yet the 
child might get it. He would willingly 
have taved it from himself to give it to his 
| children, but then his strength would fail, and 
jit he could not work it would be worse for 
; them all, 
| ‘Another man who had but one child, wove 
,% web and took it to market to sell it. ‘They 
had sayed their little stock of provisions along 

to make them do till he would sell his web; 
; but when he went away Saturday morning, 
he left the houso without provisions, He 
found it impossible to sell his web for ready 
money. He waited long, and at last had to 
leave it with a promise of getting his pay on 
Monday. ll day the child was looking for 
him and never cried for a piece, for he 
had learned patience from experience. At 
last when he came home and said he had 
nothing, the child uttered a cry which went 
to the heart of both parents. They were 
ashamed to borrow, for they wished to con- 











ee 


would be sure of getting anything. But 
soon relief came. One of his neighbors had 
been in town, and seeing how eagor he was to 
sell, suspected his condition and sent meal 
enough to do till he got the price of his web, 

When such was the condition of the laborer. 
you may guess what it would be with the 
beggar. At the very time, too, when there 
was the least to give, they were the most nu- 
merous, for the poorest of the cotters had to 
take the road. Then the merry, buxom beg- 
gar, who led a wandering life from choice, 
got sober and pale with hunger. Then you 
would see a poor woman coming in and ask- 
ing if it were but a drop of milk. Then, 
too, would you see a woman coming in with a 
family of children, ard if you would give her 
a basin of cold porridge she would give each a 
carefully measured spoonful,while they would 
cry out “give me more, give me more; you 
gave Tom more than me, you gave Biddy more 
than me.” Often would mothers stint their 
own children, that they might have the more 
to give the poor beggars. 

It isa hopeful sign, that such seasons of 
famine have never occurred in late years, ex- 
cept in 1847 and 1848, and that was in con- 
sequence. of the potato rot. Perhaps then 
there was not much more suffering than there 
had been in 1817, only it was better known. 
The world moves forward towards the milien- 
ium, and Ireland with it. 








Household Varieties. 


THE VALLEY STREAM. 


BY CHARLES BOYNTON HOWELL. 


A streamlet in the valley 
Flows toward the azure east, 
A song tis ever singing, 
‘Its music ne'er has ceased. 
Though Winter strongly locks it 
In cold and icy chains, 
_ From underneath its fetters, 
Come soft, mellifiuent strains, 


Thus when the soul is shackled 
With galling chains of care, 
When o’er it fall the shadows 
Of dark and drear despair. 
If then the soul will listen; 
In its depths far below, 
*T will hear angelic music 
That can dispe} all wo. 
Pontiac, July, 1859, 

Paris Fashions.—Muslin dresses with white 
grounds and small patterns are seen everywhere, 
They are accompanied by shawls of the same, 
trimmed with two flounses, or by straight scarfs 
also trimmed with flounces. Miscellaneous colors 
are generally avoided in summer toilets, Plain 
white muslins are worn of an evening, as dancing 
is not-yet given over. They are made with floun- 
ces, and a bright ribané is rum through the hems, 
and through the buillons which intervene. White 
tulle dresses are ornamented with embroidered 
white silk, which glitters and produces an effect 
of beads. These robes are full and plain, and the 
embroidery ‘is let in-all round. There are still 
some new coverings for the shoulders, only it is 
difficult to select out of so many patterns. The 
most useful and distingue are made of a fancy 
cloth, fine and suft as cashmere, and woven in lit- 
tle squares of two colors, of which one is whi‘e. 
Large plaids are almost abandoned. The mantles 
are made high, after the fashion of a pelisse, and 
the hood is over a shoulder piece, which prevents 
any bungling at the back. They are trimmed with 
adeep quilling of the same material, which in 
some cases is double, and edged top and bottom 
with asilk braid. A very original effect is pro- 
duced, if one of the ruches is in white merino, the 
other of black silk. If anything is creating a 
fureur at the present moment it is a glove, patent- 
ed by Sauton, and called gants Italiens. They 
open at the back of the hand, and close with three 
engine turned gilt buttons. They terminate at the 
wrist with an elastic of a different color, and they 
are sown with silk the color of the elastic. They 
fit to perfection, and no well dressed lady thinks 
of being without them. There is likewise a fashion 
in boots, Heels are worn higher and higher, and 
they are even added to shoes. Bronze leather, or 
pau Anglaise as the French call it, is preferred 
this year above everything else. Brown, grey, aud 
green taffetas are always distinguished, but unfor- 
tunately they are not durable. 
ges- The Paris correspondent of the London 
Lady's Newspaper gives the following account of 
the rejoicings in Paris on the receipt of the news 
of the victory of Solferino : 

“The Ze Deum, which I announced to you last 
week was to be performed in celebration of the 
battle of Solferino, took place on Sunday morning, 
the 8rd of July, with great pomp. The Cathedral 
of. Notre Dame was even more beautifully decora 
ted than for the Je Deum for the victory of Magen- 
ta; the Imperial cortege was longer; the weather 
was more favorable—in fact, every circumstance 
seemed to lend its aid to make the Ze Deum for 
the success of the French arms at Solferino a gor- 
geous and imposing sight. A detachment of dra- 
goons headed the procession; these were followed 
by eight carriages, in the last of which were seat- 
ed the Princesses Clotilde and Mathilde; then ano- 
ther detachment of mounted soldiery, followed by 
the carriage of her Majesty the Empress, at whose 
side sat the Prince Imperial, This carriage, I 
think, is the most gorgeous I ever beheld. It is 
the one used on gala days, and, if I'am not mista- 
ken, was built expressly to convey the Imperial 
couple to Notre Dame on the occasion of the bap- 
tism of the Prince Imperial. The Empress was 
dressed entirely in white’ muslin, with a Leghorn 
bonnet which was ornamented with a red rose on 
the left side, The Prince Imperial was also dress- 
edin white. His little Highness kept constantly 
kissing his hand to the citizens, who continued 
shoutiag lustily till the cortege had passed out of 
sight. He.is pretty child, and his likeness to 
his mother is very striking. On returning from 
the church, the carriage coutaining her Majesty 








ceal their destitute circumstances. And at 
all events they did not know where they 


was literally covered with flowers, and I saw seve- 
sal persons push through the erowd, walk up to 









































THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 




















Empress 
the side of the carriage, and present the 

with bouquets, which her Majesty invariably put 
forth her hands to accept, at the same time smil- 
ing graciously to the donors.””? 


What Gems are made of.—One of the most strik- 
ing discoveries of chemistry: is the analyses of 
precious stones. And first, a8 to the diamond— 
which, though the king and chief of all, may be 
dismissed in two words—pure carbon. The dia- 
mond is the ultimate effort, the idealization, the 
spiritual evolution of coal, the butterfly escaped 
from its antenatal tomb, the realization of the 
coal’s highest being. Then the ruby, the flaming 
red Oriental ruby, side by side with the sapphire 
and the Oriental topaz—both rubies of different 
colors—what are they? Crystals of our commonest 
argillaceous earth—the earth which makes our 
potter’s clay, our pipeclay, and common roofiing 
slate—mere bits of alumina. Yet these are among 
our best gems, these jdealizations of common pot 
ter’s clay. In every hundred grains of beautiful 
blue sapphire, ninety two are pure alumina, with 
one grain of iron to make that glorious blue light 
within. The ruby is colored with chromic acid- 
The amethyst is only silica or flint. In a hundred 
grains of amethyst, ninety eight are eimple, pure 
flint—the same substance as that which made the 
old fliat in the tinder “box, used before our phos- 
phorus and sulphur-headed niatches, and which, 
ground up and prepared, makes now the vehicle 
of artists’ colors. Of this same silica are also our 
cornelian, cat’s eye, rock crystal, Egyptian jasper, 
and opal. In one hundred grains of opal, ninety 
are pure silica and ten water. It is the water then 
that gives the gem that peculiarly changeable and 
iridescent coloring which is so beautiful, and 
which. renders the opal the moonlight queen of the 


kingly diamond. The garnet, the Brazilian—not|- 


the Oriental—topaz, the Occidental emerald, which 
is of the same species asthe beryl, all these are 
compounds of silica and alumina. But the beryl 
and emerald are not compounds exclusively of 
silica and alumina; they contain another earth, 
called glucina—from glukos, sweet, because its 
galts are sweet to the taste. The hyacinth gem 
is composed of the earth, not so long discovered, 
called zirconia—first discovered in that species 
of hyacinth stone known as Zircon, ‘The zircon is 
found in Scotland. To every hundred’’parts of 
hyacinth, seventy are pure girconia. All our 
earths, then, are nothing but metalic oxides; and 
the common clay of our fields is connate with and 
allied to the most brilliant gems of the Eastern 
mines. Every earth may be metallised into its 
metallic basis; for “ the globe of tae earth is one 
vast mass of metals of different kinds, disguised by 
various substances, but chiefly by oygen.” 


Put out the Sign.—Some young ladies feeling 
themselves aggrieved by the severity with which 
their gay plumes, necklaces and flounces were 
criticised by considerate friends, went to their 
pastor to learn his opinion. “De you thizk,” 
said they, ‘‘that there is any impropriety in our 
wearing these things?” “By no means,” was the 
prompt reply; ‘when the heart is fall of ridi2n- 
lous notions it is perfectly proper to hang out the 
sign,” 





Laces. 


In no one article, perhaps, is female extrav- 
agance in dress carried to a greater length than 
iu the use of elegant and costly laces and em- 
broideries, Almost fabulous prices are some- 
times paid forthem. The rich laces in this 
country are imported principally from France 
and Berlin. The costliest specimens of lace 
are easily disposed of. Lace at six dollars a 
yard—and that but one-tenth of a yard 
wide—finds realy purchasers. The demand 
for rich laces is constantly increasiag, outrun- 
ning the supply, thus appreciating the prices; 
and consequently the genuine article can only 
be worn by the wealthy. 

Belgium supplies us with more laces than 
all the countries of Europe together, and 
laces of the rarest kind, finest quality, and 
most artistic design. In fact, lace is indige- 
nous to Belgium, and has been so for genera- 
tions. In some parts of Belgium the flowers 
are made separately, and then worked into the 
ground, while others carry on the pattern and 
the design together. The division of labor is 
very great, 

The labor of washing lace is almost an art; 
aud only the most skilful in that line are en- 
gaged in it. After washing, lace is spread 
out to dry or a cushioned table, and pins of a 
peculiar sort are run through each hole to 
prevent the fabric from shrinking. When 
very fine, or the pattern intricate, an entire 
day will be spent upon one yard of lace.— 
“Mechlin” was formerly the “ queen of lace,” 
but Point de Venise antique now occupies 
the first place. It isa rare old lace, light 
and open, raised in some parts like embossed 
work, and has an air of antiquity that is 
highly prized. The manufacture of it is said 
to be entirely abandoned, and it is only found 
now as heirlooms in families, except when a 
stray specimen finds its way into market, in 
which case there is a great competition for its 
possession. The Point de Venise antique is 
seen more frequently in Italy than in any oth- 
er country, for the high dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church have their official robes 
trimmed with flounces of this costly material. 
It finds its way into this country chiefly 
through the medium of travelers, who seize 
upon every opportunity to obtain these relics 
of ancient fashion. 

Next in value is Point d’ Alencon, of which 
it is said nearly $15,000 worth was used in 
the guitfit, of the King of Algiers. It has 
dingy hue, and the first idea connected with it 
by unsophisticated. minds is that it needs 


washing. Fashion, however corrects this no- 
tion. Point de glaze is as fine as a spider's 
web, and as light as thistle“lown. Brus- 
sels point @ applique ranks very high. It is 
formed by sewiug sprigs of the real point 
upon illusion or any other kind of plain lace. 
It is very much used for flounces, and costs 
from $40 to $60 per yard, five-eighths wide. 
It'is very pure in color, which is owing to a 
white powder with which it is saturated, and 
which it continues to retain, and obviates'the 
necessity of washing. Honiton lace came 
into fashion in 1842, and owes its present po- 
sition to Queen Victoria. Commiserating 
the miserable condition of the lace-workers 


of Devon, she determined to assist them by 


bringing their manufacture into fashion, and 
in furtherance of this laudable purpose had 
her ‘wedding dress made of it, Honiton at 
once became the rage, and has continued pop- 
ular and.expensive ever since, although pre 
viously purchasers could hardly be found for 
it. .Chantilly lace is always black, is exceed- 
ingly fine, and is much used for veils and floun- 
ces. 

Our supply of the more elaborate speci 
mens of embroideries is derived from France 
and Switzerland. Although the Swiss laces 
are really superior to the French, yet so des- 
potically «lo French fabrics rule the fashiona- 
ble world, that they are obliged to be sold as 
French —Ladies’ 4m. Magazine. 





The Witch Doctor. 


“Stow JamrE,” who writes the pleasant 
sketches of Ireland for the FARMER, is also a 
regular correspondent of the National Era, 
for which paper he is writing a series of simi- 
lar articles. In a late number relating to tho 
popular superstitions of that country, he tells 
the following story: 

“A certain girl had passed the thirty-fifth 
summer without any available offer of matri- 
mony. As this was counted the Rubison of 
old-maidenhood, she was admonished by her 
brother to turn her attention to some business 
which would secure her 9n independent sup- 
port when thrown on her own resources.— 
She said she wished to do something of the 
kind, but did not kaow what she could do. 
‘QO, well,’ said her brother, ‘go and charm 
sick cattle” ‘ How will I doit?’ ‘Whisper 
something in their ear, and if they get well, 
they will think you cured them ; if they die, 
it will be only thought that the case was an 
obstinate one.” ‘What will Isay?’ ‘If ye 
leeve, ye leeve ; an’ it ye dee, ye dee; an’ the 
de’il cares whether ye leeve or dee.’ She 
tried it; and her success was beyond all ex- 
pectation. So many poor people, who kept 
but a single cow, were as anxious about her 
thrift as that of a child. If she were but 
stung by the cleg, they must apply to the 
cow-doctor. The result was, that in nine- 
tenths of the cases she was called to, there 
was nothing the matter of the animal. Her 
fee was trifling, but her practice was so ex- 
tensive that she made a handsome income.— 
As her fame increased, she was called on to 
charm human patients as well as bestial. Ip 
this, her success was even greater, for she 
travelled round so much that she knew all 
the scandal of the country, and could give a 
dish of discourse that would make any man 
well, who was not too sick to listen to it. At 
length, her brother himself got sick, and sent 
for her. With a grave face she approached, 
and stooping down, whispered in his ear:— 
‘If ye leeve, ye leeve; an’ if ye dee, ye dee; 
an’ the de’il cares whether ye leeve or dee,’— 
With other patients she was careful not to 
whisper too loud, but, as he knew the secret, 
she let him hear her, and it was well she did, 
because now, for the first in a long time, he 
remembered the ludicrous advice he had given 
her, and burst into aloud laugh. His disease 
was an abscess on the liver, which burst with 
the violence of the laugh. He got well, and 
his sister’s reputation was esatblished at home 
as well as abroad.” 








Household Recipes. 
To Bottle Gooseberries. 

Gather smooth skinned gooseberries before they 
are quite full grown; pick them and put them into 
bottles; set them in a copper or boiler of cold wa 
ter up to their necks; make a fire under them, and 
let the heat increase gradually; let them simmer 
ten minutes, but not quite boil; then take them out, 
and fill the bottles with water that has been boiled; 
when they are quite cold, pour a little oil on the 
top to keep the air from them, and set them in a 
dry, cool place. 

To Stew Pears. 

To every pound of pears when peeled put half a 
pound of loaf sugar. Put the fruit into a stew pan 
and cover it with cold water, and shut the lid quite 
close. Stew the fruit gently till tender, then adda 
few lumps of the sugar. After stewing the pears 
two or three hours, put in the cloves—twenty 
cloves to six or eight pounds of fruit—and the 
peel of two lemons. Keep adding the sugar by 





degrees, If the syrup is much wasted add a little 
more het water. They require stewing about tez 


hours very gently. When they are nearly done, 
add the juice of both lemons—it will add to their 
flavor and brighten the syrup. 


Fragrant Oil, 

Collect a quantity of tne leaves of any flowers 
that have an agreeable fragrance; card thin layers 
of cotton, and dip into the finest sweet ofl; sprinkle 
a small quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay 
first a layer of cotton and, then a layer of flowers, 
until an earthénware vessel, or a wide-mouthed 
glass bottle, is full. Tie the top well over with a 
bladder, then place the vewsel in a southern aspect, 
so that it muy have the heat of the sun; and in fif- 
teen days, when uncovere@, a fragrant oil may be 
squeezed away from the whole mass, 





For our Young Friends, 


Enigma. 
I am composed of six letters. 
My 4, 2, 8, 5, isto cut, transpose it is a fruit, trans- 
pose again it is a plant. 
My 6, 5, 2, 3, is to rend, transpose it isa weed, 
transpose again it is a tax. 
My 1, 3, 2, 4, 5, isa material for ladie’s dresses. 
My 4, 2, 6, 5, is the head, transpose it is useful in 
ladies dress, 
My 6, 3, 2, 4, is asnare, transpose it is a share 
My 8, 5,2, is a coin, transpose it is an epoch, 
transpose again it is a verb. 
My whole is an article both useful and orna. 
mental, 
Greenfield, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-ne2¢la, asis required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper a 4 seamstress can, even 
if she works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER &. WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


Lk. D. & H. C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing colamns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in’every household, Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
— is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and 

ilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any. pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair. of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Mlinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of'the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social prvnss sal 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highost only remium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these facts aS not establish a 
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SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
$50! $675! @LAO! @125!2 
For Families and Tailors, 


Ad? ALL MANUFACTURING purposes, these 
machines are unequalled. They are more durable, 
capable of doing a greater variety of work, and of earn- 
ing more money than any éther 
MACHINE IN THE MARKET, 

And for family use there are none that can excel our 
machines for service or in beauty of appearance. Call 
examine them at 
133 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 

27-8w WILLIAM PORTER, Agent. 


THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 








E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 

Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

RooweEstTER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fgpy., 1859, 
Messrs. Boss & ADAMS: 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifi- 
or. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills, It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Roonester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., FxBy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & ADAMS: 

In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it,— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sownin 
drills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 

Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 

JULIEN ADAMS. 
e, by the subscribers. at 
B. BLOSS & CO. 

No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


PRATT’S 
PATENT 


 Self-Ventilating 
® Covered Milk-Pan. 


This is an enclosed milk-pan, 
so arranged as to secure the 
suprly and circulation of air required for the separation 
and rising of the cream. By reference to the engraving, 
it will be seen that the pan has a cover; around the 
lower rim of this cover are several minute perforations 
for the air to enter, and at the top of the chimney, (as it 
may be called,) which rises from the centre of the cover 
is another series of perforations for the air to escape.— 
When new milk is placed in this pan, the colder exter- 
nal air presses in through the lower range of perfora- 
tions in the cover, and forces the warm air out through 
the perforations above, thus producing the required cir- 
culation, This circulation of air will diminish, as the 
cooling process goes on, but not cease; for, gases bein 
evolved in the production of cream, their lightness wil 
cause the air air to draw in through the lower perfora» 
tions, and so continue the process of ventilation. 

The value of this new milk-pan will be at once appar- 
ent. Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting 





These implements are for sal 
heir their seed store, J. 











reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


ERSONS who are engaged in, or who understand the 
business of making ARTESIAN WELLS, are re- 
quested to correspond with the subscriber with the de- 
sign of constructing one on bis grounds. Address 
JULIUS, HACKLEY, 
81-4t* Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


PUBLIC SALE 


OF 
DEVON CATTLE 
SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 


OX WEDNESDAY, 7th September next, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., at my farm on Grand Island near Buffalo, I 
will sell my entire herd of thoroughbred Devon cattle, 
consisting of upwards of thirty cows, heifers, bulls, and 
bull and heifer calves. 

I will also sell at the same time one hundred thorough 
bred Southdown-Ewes and Rams. Also one hundred or 
more choice grade breeding Ewes of Cotswold and 
Southdown crosses—the best mutton sheep. 

Also half a dozen superior young white Peseding sows. 

The sale will be positive and without reserve, if 
there be purchasers to buy the stock, as I am going out 
of stock breeding altogether. 

TERMS.—On sums over $50, and up to $100, six 
months, and sums over $100, a year’s credtt will be given, 
on approved notes, with interest, or, a liberal discount 
will be made for cash. 

The stock will be delivered to the purchasers at either 
of the rail-road stations in Buffalo, Black Rock, or Tona- 
wanda, or at the steamboats in Buffalo, if required. 

Catalogues of the stuck will be sent. by mail.to those 
wanting them. 

A steam ferry boat will cross the river every hour, be- 
tween Lower Black Rock and the farm on the day of 
sale. The stock can be scen at any time previous, by 
calling at my residence. LEWIS F. ALLEN, 

81-5w . Black Rock, N. Y., August 1,.1859, 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS, . 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold : 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 


in our own, and in the families of onr customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in eases of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 


ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


W. Bristor, Utica, T. M. Hunt, Auburn. 
J. J. Foor, Hamilton. J, Osporn, Seneca Falls. 
L. Parsons, Westfield. L. Kerry & Co., Geneva. 
8. Wuarrs & Son, Fredonia. L. Reppy, Penn ¥an: 
A. P. Curtis, Attica. Frrou & Diniaye, Syracuse 
W. Szaveur & Son, Batavia. J. Cwen & Co., Detroit. 
J. G. Barurer, Leroy. . & E. Gariorp, Cleveland 
T. Beapte, Elmira. G. Wituarp, Ashtabula. 
A. J. Marrnews, Buffalo. G. G. Griiet, Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Canter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, bs it allays irritation, indiuges. moderate 























perspiration and produces sleep. 
Sold b Drngglsts enerally. ‘oz 25 Cent 
zy oN TUSTLE Goneta Ae 


their open pans from gnats, flies, rats, mice, snails, liz- 
zards, &c., &c.; and they cannot cover them, because, if 
the air is shut out, the cream will not separate from the 
milk, 

But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value— 
In every family milk is used: and with one or more of 
these self-ventilating pans, the best condition for raising 
cream is secured, Covered, and set upon a shelf, or the 
cellar floor, the pan is entirely free from molestation.— 
During the time that the patent was pending, in 1858, 
this Milk-pan was exhibited at the U. 8. Agricultural 
Fair, held in Richmond, Va.; at the Pennsylvania State 
Fair, held at Pittsburgh ; and at the New Hampshire 
State Fair, held at Dover. 
were awarded. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
117 & 119 South Tenth.St., Philadelphia, 
Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of “The OLp 
Dominion” Correz Pot, and Arruur’s SELF-SEALING 
Fruit Cans and Jars. 27-9w 


WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


'’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
good substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
MERE, BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEBES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITE and RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. e will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manutactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Read will be Rage f attended to. For 
further partiquisrs please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m H. OSBORN & CO, 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Wouldinvite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
' + when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 
; OF 


CARPETS, 
“ FOREIGN AND DOMESTIO 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. ? 
Orgsaey. Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
ayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, French Prints, 
Laces, Embroideri 
id Gloves 


White Goods, 
Hosier Shootings Cloths, 
Piannels, icks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin fe Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPE? AND FURNISHING STOCK 
RE FF ay = wre: h 
es elve' 
’ Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super Ingrain 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, ; 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Oornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 


ates Window Hollands, 
mien ee 18 and 24 f 


il Clot! 6,1 09 
vesberaee 1 ‘ive eee Feathord Paper Hangings 


In each case DIPLOMAS 

















LE, General Agent. 
29-4m ” -, vgubura N. ¥. 


Which we offer cheap for aa ‘ 
ALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
dady No. 4 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 











OAT 
IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER, 


SAVE YOUR GRAIN. 
8 the prospects are flattering tor heavy crops and 
A good prices, it-will be of great teapordanes i the 


grain “argo to procure the best machine in order te 
save their grain. 


COX & ROBERT'S 
PATENT THRESHER and CLEANER 
Surpasses oname. machine that has been introduced inte 
the country. Their plan of separating is so complete that 
it is impossible for grain to pass out with the straw, 
which is a very important item. 4 

These celebiated machines have been in successful 
operation for several years, in the States of Missouri, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and: all the principal wheat 
growing States in the Union, and ha¥e proved in eve 
respect greatly superior to any in use, being simple in 
their construction, they are durable and less fable to get 
out of repair, and are not only warranted to-+thresh as 
much as ony other machine, but.will.do it with less 
team and in much better manner; separating the 
grain from the straw on a vibrating separator with half 
revolving rake attached, which is so constructed as te 
render it impossible for grain to.pass over with the straw. 

The Fanning Mill is very large and cleans the grain 
suitable for market. 

These Machines have taken the Premium at the 
Michigan State Fair in 1858, also at the Mississippi Val 
ley Fair held at St. Louis, where they were run in com- 
petition with Pitts, Moffats, Rawlston and other first 
class machines, and was awarded the First Premium and 
Gold Medal. 

These machines are fitted up with an iron concave, 
perforated so as to allow three-fourths of the grain te 
A ps3 before Ab tr the separator. . 

e cylinders are built of iron or wood, “open or ? 
to suit the purchaser, ph — 

They have enlarged their machines this year in order 
to give them still greater capacity for threshing, other 
improvements are being made, when the slightest defect 
has been discovered, as they are determined to keep 
their machine in advance of any other, and retain the 
credit they have so fairly won and richly deserve. 

They manufacture various sized Horse Powers and 
machines, varying in price from $175 to $850. 

Their patent internal double geared 10 horse power ts 
considered the strongest and most durable power in use, 

Robert's Patent Lever for six or eight horees is a very 
light running power being single geared, is very simple 
and one that we would recommend for light draft. 

Their Endless Chain Power for one or two horses is 
very durable; wrought iron links ory! used instead of 


cast iron, consequently they are not so liable to break or 
wear out. 














OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

Thousands of testimonials from the best farmers in the 
country can be produced, but we deem it unnecessary to 
_— them. e will merely insert the following con 

he St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, giving an account of the 
test trials of the various threshing machines at the Mie- 
souri State Fair held at St. Louis in 1858, 
“TRIAL OF THRESHING MACHINES. 

“* As was announced on the previous day, the grand 
trial came off yesterday south of the agricultural tent. The 
occasion was interesting, exciting and instructive, 90 
much so that a great crowd was drawn off from the other 
departments to witness the test. The first trial was 
made on Cox & Robert's Patent Thresher and Cleaner 
four horses were attached to the machine ‘and in eight 
minutes (the length of time agreed upon) ten bushels 
and twenty-five pounds of wheat were threshed and 
cleaned. This thresher works with less noise, friction 
and vibration than any other machine that has come 
under our notice. 

“The test was then applied to the following machines 
with the results appended. 

EIGHT HORSE THRESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 10 bushels and 11 pounds, 
Raw]ston’s Patent, 6 bushels and 58 pounds. 

FOUR HORSE THRESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 7 bushels and 22 pounds. 
Cox & Robert’s Patent. 10 bushels and 253¢ pounds. 
The time occupied by each eight minutes. It will be 
observed by roference to the above that the last named 
machine Ppa or bps more with four than either of the 
others did with eight horses.” 

For further particulars @ ply to, or address by letter, 

COX, HIBBS & CO., Manufacturers, 
24-9w Three Rivers, Mich. 


PENFIELD ’S 
SEED STORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 103 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
W. 8. PENFIELD, Agent. E. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








Having purchased the above ESTABLISHMENT and 
increased the STOOK, I will sell 
CHEAP FOR CASH 
Every variety of FIELD and GARDEN SEED8, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, STOVES, TIN and COP- 
PER WARE, &c., some of which are as follows: 


Axes. Hooks, Hasps, and Stapl 
Axe Helves. Hatchets. > Te 
Apple Pickers. Hedge Shears. 


Apple Parers, 


Ice Cream Freezers, 
Agricultural Furnaces. 


Knives and Forks, 


Barn Door Rollers. Carving Knives and Steels. 
Bush Hooks. Jack-Knives. 

Bush Scythes. Pruning Knives. 

Bog Hoes, Lamps. 

Bark Mills, | Lanterns, 

Bull Rings. Mowing Machines, for 1 or 


Buck Saws and Frames. 2 horses, (Ketchum's pa 

Baskets, (splint) from 1{| tent improved,) light, 
peck to 2 bushels, strong, unequaled. 

Baskets, (Patent, iron-rivet-| Meat Cutters,(for Sausages.) 
ed,) from 3¥ to 2 bushels.|Mop-Sticks and Irons, 


Butter Stamps. Mouse and Rat Traps. 
Cultivators, {Laces} Nails, (cut and wrought.) 
Corn Cultivators, with wheel|Ox-Yokes and Bows. 
Cultivator Teeth. Ox Bow Pins. 


Carrot Weeder, (Iforse. Ox Balls, (brass, for horns.) 
Corn Planters and Seed Drill|Ox Ties, (chain.) 
Emery & Co. patent,) for|Plow Points, &c. 

Orse. PLOWS.—Starbuck’s “Tro- 
Corn Planters, (hand.) jan,” 2 sizes, No. 4 and 5, 
Corn Cutters, Starbuck’s ‘“ Peekskill,” 6 
Corn Shellers. 


sizes. 
Cradles and Scythes. Nourse, Mason & Co.’s * Ha- 
Churns, (thermometer or} gle,” 4 sizes. 
dash} ourse, Mason and Co.'s 
“ Stubble Plow,” T sizea 
Steel Plows. 


Cheese Presses. 
Cheese Tubs, (tin.) 
8. 


CidergMill Subsoil Plows. 

Coffee Mills. Double Mold-board Corn 
Cooking Scales. Plows. 

Cow Bells. Side Hill Plows. 

Corn and Cob Mills. Pump Reel, Curbs, galvan- 
Curry Combs. ized iron tube and chain, 
Carpet Tacks, Pumps, (iron). 

Corn hg ers. Potatoe Hooks. 

Clothes _ Pruning Saw and Chisels. 
Coal Hods. Pots and Kettles, (all sizes.) 
Chains. Ae 54 Mills. 

Drain Tile, 8, 4, and 5 inch.|Road Scrapers. 


Dog, (or Sheep,) powers for] Root Pullers, 
churning. 

Dish Cloth Holders, 

Elevator Buckets, 

Forks, (hay or manure,) 2 


eran 
Straw Cutting Boxes, 12 
sizes from 1 to 12 knives, 


Rakes, (hay, garden and 
berry. 


to 8 tines. (hand and horse power.) 
Fanning Mills, (Grant’s.) [Seed Drills, (horse or her 1.) 
Flat- Iron Stands. Scythes and Sickles, | ' 


Fruit Cans, (tin, stone for|/Scythe and Whet Stones. 
glass. Saws, (hand or circular.) 
Field and Garden Rollers. |Saw Set Files. 
Grind Stones. Shovels ades,(all kinds 
Grind Stone Hangings. Sheep Shears, 
Gate Hinges,large and small|Spring Balances. 
Gimblets, (all sizes.) Sugar Boxes. 
Grub Hoes. Sausage Stuffers. 
Garden Hoes. uare Cook Stoues. 
Garden Syringes, evated oven Cook Stoves, 
Horse Powers, Threshers|Sheet Iron Parlor Stoves. 
and Separators. Hall Stoves. &c. 
Emery Co.’s patent for|Transplanting Trowels and 
one or two horses, also, orks. 
saws and sav attachment./Tin Ware, (all kinds.) 
Tfoes, all kinds, (hand.) Tea Canisters. 
Horse Hoes, Toys, apes Ware.) 
Horse Rakes. Wool Twine. 
Harsquny (square & triangu-| Water Rams. 
ar. 











x Well Wheels, 
Hay Knives, Wrenches, 
Half Bushel Measures. Wagon Jacks, 
Halter Snaps. ash Boards, 
Horse Cards and Brushes. | Wash Tubs. 


FIELD, GARDEN, AND GRASS SEEDS 
Of best quality and every variety. 

Rerpone ordering pene LA ane ere ™ please wrate 
their NA an plainly. Direct to PEN- 
FIELD'S Seed Store, 108 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
and they will receive prompt attention. E. TAYLOR. 

N. B.—Cash paid for clean Timothy and Clover cer 


UBRNHAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 
cultural Tmplements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
aster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. 8 eand Com- 
issi Warehouse near Rai) Road derot.: 
Michigan, ey 


G,.8. STERLING 
D. B, BURNHAM: 
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MICHIGAN: FARMER. 

~ oR, BF. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 

Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

The flour market of this city r ins u g 

Small lots of old have'sold for $450, and the new offer- 
“ed found no buyers at higher rates than $4 87g. 

New wheat is held at $1 per bushel, but finds no pur- 
chasers. The highest being paid is 90c. 

The Kalamazoo Telegraph of the 27th, say that 90c is 
the highest price offered for white whcat in that market, 
and 80c fur red, and remarks: “One dollara bushel, as 
things now look, would bea large price for white wheat 
in this market. Our millers offer no more than 90¢ to- 
day, and even talk.of lower rates. They say they can 
not afford to and dare not pay more. Quotations are not 
wholly reliable, and we are too ignorant to advise pro- 
ducers, The only thing we can do is to give the prices 
in various places, and even that but shows the feeling of 
traders in those places.” 

This is the tone of all our country exchanges through- 
out the State. 

In New York the quotations are, $4 15a4 70 for inspect- 
ed superfine, $4 75a8 00 for extra do., $4a4 85 for super- 
fine western, and $4 40a$5 for low grades of western. 

Corn—In this city is held at 78¢ to T5c, with no trans- 
actions of account. 

Oats—Noninal at $0. 

Barley—Quoted at $141 25, 

Rye—Little doing—$1al 25. 

Butter—Improving. Over 8,000 Ibs have been sold 
at 18¢. 

Eggs—Quoted at 10a12c, according to quality and fresh- 
ness. 
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Live Stock, &e. 

There is no change whatever in the live stock market 
of this city. The best of cattle can be had at an average 
of $83 # cwt; sheep at from $2 to 2 50, according to the 
quality, and lambs from $1 to 1 25. Pork as last reported. 

From the Tribune of the 28th, we take the following 
description of this week's doiags in the New York cat» 
tle market: 

«“'The market opened this week with a little more hope 
for the drovers, whose losses last week were not less 
than $40,000, There, was.a general concurrence vf opin- 
ion among owners and brokers, on Tuesday, that prices 
were fairly half a cent better than last week, and some 
of the buyers insisted that the advance upon the first 
quality was fall one cent. The general quality of the 
stock this week is decidedly inferior as compared with 
that some weeks ago. Much of the largest portion are 
ordinary grass steers, and even the best Kentucky Dur- 
lams show evidgnee of the desolating drouth now pre- 
vailing in that State, and which is the main reason given 
for such large numbers of cattle thence—1,300 or 1,400 
head at Albany, a considerable‘ portion of which went 
eastward. ‘ 

“The advance in price this week isnot so much caused 
baa diminution of, numbers, as by a scarcity of such 
cattle a8 our best butchers’ have of late years been in 
the habit of purchasing. Owing to the lack. of a suffi- 
cient supply of this class to meet the demand, the bro, 

kers put up the’ price to 10)gaiIc. The holders of the 
lower grades followed their example; but as the ad- 
vance upon that grade was without just cause, it was 
not sustained even through ¢he first day. And to-day, 
when we see brokers begging for buyers,.and a pretty 
large number of the lower grades unsold at noon, we 
are sure that such cattle can be bought at any reasona- 
ble sum that buyers may choose to offer. Some droves 
which cost 4a43¥¢ per lb gross in Ohio and Illinois, we 
see selling at not over 8}ga9c, net, upon half of the live 
weight at home, thus losing for their owners nearly the 
whole cost of transportation. And we wish it under; 
stood that although we have advanced quotations upon 
all grades, they are not well sustained upon any that sell 
below 9c.” 

Number reported for this market at Forty-fourth 
street, 2,939. « 

The prices are quoted as follows: 


First quality... ..csccccccccccccoscees lO alli¢e, 

OMIUM . owls id ccccdceccce coepests a 9360. 
Ordinary ic. ccceccecssewees soeee ee 8c 
Some extra good may be quoted at... all e¢. 
The general average of the market... age 


The same paper says of cows: 

“There is no change to note in the cow market. The 
general price has sympathized with the beef market, and 
that willalways be the case so long as 9-10ths of the milch 
cows brought to this city are converted into “stump-tail 
beef” of which there is no diminution. The cows are 
put into the distillery stables and milked sick or well, 
fat or lean, as long as they give milk enough to pay, and 
then, if not sick enough to die, they are fat enough tosell 
to somebody for food. Many cows take on fat readily 
while milking, and many are fed especially for the pure 
pose of making them fat as soon as possible so as to turn 
them over to the butchers, and put fresh ones in theit 
place. Itis these swill stables that make a market for 
cows, and not the demand of private families, and it is 
this demand that brings so many scallawags here—appa* 
rently the very lowest order of cowsin the country. At 
present, such are selling at prices, deducting transporta- 
tion, less than the carcass of a decent cow is worth toa 
farmer for manure, and the hide for the tanner.” 


Wool. 

Of the wool market there is little to be said at present, 
no sales of account taking place here. Last week we 
gave the statistics of sales made during’ the season at 
several of the principal places in the State.. To these 
we add the following, gathered from exchanges, 

The Pontiac Jacksonian gives the vmount bought at 
that place as 815,500 Ibs, and thinks that fully as much 
niore Was purchased at different points in Oakland 
county. 

The Advertiser gives the following eounties, with the 
average rates paid: 

Calhoun ..-...-.-------. 820,000 Ib 
000 “ 


Kalamazoo S., average price 430 
Jackson ..---. eee ene=-= 480,000 Pm é Saigo 
Total----.---------=- 1,150,000 « wine oe Tage 


Goodale & Co., of Cleveland, ©., in their wool cireular 
for August. remark : 

“There need beno apprehensions that prices will ma- 
terlally recede 50 long as the present easy state of the 
money market exists. It is our opinion that wools will 
rule high for the year to come, and entertaining such 
views we have not deemed ft advisable to préss Sales” 

The New York Tribune of tlie 28th, says, “ Native 
Fleece is im fair Tequesi at full prices ;) sales of 175,009 y 
at 37geAle for quarter dloed; 47adie for half to threo. 
quarter, and 55abSe for ull. blood. and. choice Saxony. 
Pulled isin moderate request at steady rates} sales of 


85,000 Tt at 80a40c, as to quali F 
ply, atid jd Yoda Active, wut ty. Foreign isin good sup. 






rices. gre w 
change, We quote: " 8. are without essential 
m. Saxony fleece........, 
ys full bivod Merino... o2.°°°"2"° o+e0 56@60 
Am. 36 and 34 Merino... 7,0) "* "ee ree 
Am. native andj¢ Merino, .\\""****++* 49 
Extra, oebbleb sect ccsince nth St 44 
Superfine, Pulled BR fay 50 


Not, Pubad 5.45 : 
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SANFORD’S 
LIVER IN VIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 


compounded entirely from Gums, 

ery hs boone an established fact, a Standard Medi- 

e by all that have used it, 

with confidence in all the 
fecommended. 

within the last two years 

hopes of reliet, as the nu- 

E ficates in my possession 


cine, known and approved 
and is now resorted to 
diseases for which it is 
It has cured thousands 
who had given up. all 
merous unsolicited certi- 
how,  . 
ss The dose must be. adap- = ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking §@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ‘the Bowels. : 
Let the dictates of your S Me ry guide i in 
the use of the LIVER cs VIGORATOR, 
andit will cure Liver, {com laints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-,"™ |pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer j> (Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy,|_, Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = /ness, Cholic, Cho- 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- ag messes, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure SEC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or > |three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at cOm-| py |men nt of attack. 
All who use it] °,/are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. — 

X WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One st gx nd per Bottle. 











CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 

Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 

GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will Keep 


in any climate, 
The Family Ca- thartic PILL is s 


weight in the hea 

Diseases, Worms 
Adults, Rheuma- 
of the Blood and many. 
heir, too numerous to men 

Dose, 1 to 3. 

’ PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale uy, the Trade in all the 1 towns. 

Ss. Ts » SANFORD, ™. D. 
Manufacturer and Proprictor, 
81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER ‘continues to manufacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other'good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. ' 
Farmers if. you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be'sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned,.and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid: 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. — 


all In flammatory 
in Children_ or 
tism,s great Purifier 
diseasés to which flesh is 
tion in this advertisement 


gentle but active Cathar- oS tic which the ‘proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years. 
he have long wed the| (PHILS and the satis 
who ha { o 
faction which “al express in regard to their use, has 
: ll ae h 
idtne, Profecsion well] [Know that. different Ga- 
ihe RAMILY O4-|% |PHARTIO PELL 
e = 

has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
poo compounded from a =) Mendy of the purest 7- 
e Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are) == | good and in all 
cases where a{Cathartic s needed, such: as De= 
rene piu ti ths| ack and, Lolhe 

ness, Pains in 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole’ body from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if ne lected, “/end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of. Be = tite, a_Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness,|_)|HMeadache, or 

= 
~@ 











He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
Phe ee o <n free for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
actory. , 


Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice, WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 1 23-6m 


1859, SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1859. 








AND 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAILROAD. 


N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
ere. Detroit for Adrifn and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
vat =. “ Qhicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 

For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrivés at Monroe at 8.38 A.M. and 3.20 \P.M. 

Co * Toledo at 9.85 A. vi and 4.30 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10,15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3,10 P.M. and 9.20, P.M. 

From Chicago for Détroit:-’ 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M, and 8,00 P.M, 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 

Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M,, 11.25 A.M, and 6.20 P.M. 

“Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve 
land and Toledo at 1.35 A.M., 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 

CONNECTIONS: 

The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son, Arriving in Chicago at:7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chieago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriy- 
ing in Cleveland at 8.10 P.M., makfng direet connection 
with Express Train for Buffaloand New York; arriving 
in New. York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 
The 1,00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express, 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, and ‘New York—arriving 
in Oleveland at 9:20 P.M. and Now York at 9.30 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with Express Train tor Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 
The,6.20 P.M. Train (from. Cleveland, and 10.85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at. 1.35 A. M.-- 
Making Direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridgo and 
Niagara Falls. 
The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago. via. Adriqn, the 8 AM. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.40 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension ridge and 
wisgwe Falls, deaviby eye het at 8.00 P. M, 
Direct connections are also mada, at Detroit 
Detroit seers Railway. ' With he 
Gee Sleeping Cars accompany the Night . 
tween Adrian and Chicago, wad Trains be 
¢ No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian ani, 


Chicago. 
; INO. D. CAMPBELL, 


8 
L.P, KNIGHT, ‘Agent, Detroit, — 7 N™XPENT, | 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE, 











LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 
G fectly kind.and gentle in’ the re no mngie. or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for i te cannot be ‘beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be! sold at ab in. Any 
one wishing a good: stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall., Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
-_ ane Serres 1 Veeubont or Hill Black wawt, 

& jot black, and sold toa Philadelphia company for 
$8,000; » FE. ELDRED, 


etroit, January 1859, [15] 


DRAIN TILE! 
E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON 





,| rod, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


|e won for itself such a renown for the cure of evety 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed, ,,As,it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its ond is keptup 
to the best it has ever been, and that it may be relied on 
to do for their relief all it has ever, been found to do, 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, © 
For all the Purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostivENess; 
For tHe Cure or DysPEPsia; 
For JaunDIcE; 
For tux Curt or INDIGESTION; 
For HrabDAcHE; 
For tHe Curr oF DYSENTERY; 
For. a Fou. StomacH; 
For tue Core or DysENTERY} 
For tHE PiLEs; 
For THE Curg. OF SQROFULA ; 
For att ScororuLous CoMPLAINTS; 
For tue Curt oF RHEUMATISM 5 
For Disgases oF THE SKIN; 
For tus Curr or Liver OoMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy; 
For Tak Curk or Trerrer, TumoRS AND SALT Ragum; 
or Worms; 
For tue Cure or Gout; 
For a Dinner PILL; 
For tue Cure or NEURALGIA; 
For Puriryine THE BLoop. 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pees: and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of a family. 


Price 25 cents per Box; five Boxes for $1. 








Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to certi- 
fy the unparalleled usefulness of these rémedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
Agents below named ‘farnish gratis@ur AMERICAN AL- 
MANAC in which they are given; with also fall descrip- 
tions of the aboye complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. , 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers ‘with other 
preparations they make more profit on. Demand AyYeEr’s, 
and take no others. The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. S, Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where, may3m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
' BUGKEYE MOWER. é 


{ucTMANEMICLER 
PAT ENT. 









RRA eee 
PATENTED BY ©. AULTMAN ’& L.: MILLER. 


T'o which, was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National T'rial at 
Syracuse, NV. Y., 

July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. AULTMAN &Co., 
Canton, Stark County, Ohio, 


After toiling and experimenting for many year, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled in any market. 

But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine ;made expressly for 
mowing; and = well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 

First,—We_ have a perfect Mower, having. several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence. } 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have acutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
indepéndent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 
for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difficulty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain, 

This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 
and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 
The following are some of its points of excellence as 

a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

8d. Its draftis only 275 pounds—so reported by the 
Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857. 

4th. It rnns on two wheels which serve as drivers. 

5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accomodates 
itself to an uneven surface of the ground, 

6th. The entter bar is in front of the driving wheels 
and the seat in the rear. Thus enabling the driver to see 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
Hien Q Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 

nives. 

Tth. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 
drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets, 

8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. 

9th. The driver, while in his scat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion. 

10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged tn the 
contre of the frame, distant trom the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tenden¢y of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up by the drivers. 

1ith. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the mae 
onthe without. removing the connecting red, knite or 
track cleaner. : 

12th, The pallsion the driving wheels, oan readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the entter bar as 
above’stated, renders the machine as portable as’a-com- 
a is a wheel on the shoe next thé gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, a Cengage aid of 

wi e, in passing over cut grass, 

clogeing gE the nese sy Ponty. 236 inches wide, andthe 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath. 

15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at, off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached. 
ae ich are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pill and a 
Manet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. ° | 
Points of ewcellence as a Reaper :—- 

ist. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses, 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a wholo 
field can be cut without taking any of it 9 

The driver's seat is the same as onthe Mower, af. 
fording hima free view of the operations of the machine. 
4th, The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best position for delivering the grain. 
5th. The raker with ene motion, throws the grain ty 
tthe side, then delivers.it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
dtmeulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to,another, 
he platform can roadily be raised or lowered tu 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform, 

N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now sdlicit- 

ae tyr in this State, . 


a 
ae 








ey be addressed 





different ki f Drain Tile, at ae i 
eren' o rain a 
ro PENWIELD', 19, Woodward avenue, 





Il letters of inqniry, or requesting further informati 
to” E. ARNOLD, 


Dexter, Genoral Agent, or, 
/ ' BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit, 


Leaving each place at 5 o’clock P. M. 

From t 
Season. 

‘Terms-~$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 


risk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. 
farm on or before the first day of February _ 1860. 
HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First 


excelled by any horse in the State. 
HIRAM.'E. CADY, Agent. 


Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, or a good note given for the amo 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefor the season money. 
will be holden by the season, Pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at t 

Grainwill be received for insurauce money, 
is Detroit prices. 


remium at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 
At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian, 

HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's horse Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York— 
he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. Hambletonian’s dam by Mambrino, grandam Bishop’s Ham- 
,| bletonian who was sired by Imported Messenger, _Hampbletonian is 1534 hand shigh, weighs 1150 pounas; pos 

sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambleto- 
nian is a. beautiful bloodbay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hait upon him, and for style can not be 








THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN OLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 

At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 

At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 


e general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 


i 


unt. Persons, partin 
All mares not regular! ned 


at the owner's 
delivered at my 


F. E. ELDRED, Detroit, 





land county Mich., commencing April 4th. 
the price of my horses. 
note given for the amount. 


ou the 30th day of July 1859. 


KEMBLE JACKSON: 


Sire, Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore. 


Andrew Jackson was b 
the Imp. Tripolitan Ba1b, 
roughbred. 


_GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


EMBLE LACKSON wil stand at $20 the season. Mone 


Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, 

Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 
got by Morton’s Traveler; her-dam was an imported mare, name ankuewii, 

Young Bashaw; dam by 

rand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter 


ady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old: Membrino, b 
F, E. ELDER 





. THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


y= Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak - 


Owing to the extreme hard times among farmers—loss of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 


y to be paid when mare is first served or a good 


ood a sage furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


Half-sister to Iola)—Mahogany bay, 16 hands hi 
ye half way up to gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1854." The property of 


h. Star in his forehead; hind feet 
saac Akin, Pauling, Dutchess Co., 


and sired by 


ut thoroughbred. 
hy-not, by Imp...Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 
of Messenger, said to be tho- 


Imp. Messenger, 
ED, Detroit, 





wu stand for mares the coming Season at § 


Good pasture furnished at fift 
July 30th, 1859. : 


drew Jackson was by You 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


_ THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


ring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of F - 
land county, Commencing April 4th, at the feduéed price of $10 th | manly 2s ipageseagea readies 


Season money to be:paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 
y cents per week, all accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Island Jackson: 
Is Blood Bay 1534 hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, 


by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder, An» 


Bashaw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Imp. Tri- 


F, E. ELDRED, Detroit. 





\ ILL Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows 
Farm, Fridays and Saturda 


ERMS :—$10 the season; $15.to, Insure. 


Sire, 


L. T. BULLARD, Agent. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs, First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
ef Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 

new being manufactured in the most 


- thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmersto make their own Tiles, that‘has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few heurs practice, 

They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100. They haye 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
IHORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
piano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
Tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes np no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and, two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, ‘when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that fot ord 

(= Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JONN DAINES, 

9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 











There are no nuts or screws at the connecting | 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


| Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
| Mahogany and Domestic Wood. - 


| ‘hose wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
| ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
| respect to anything inthe Eastern mark 
; constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most 
py Sey pote customers, at rer Reee Sota 
| They also keep constantly on hand a! : 
plete assortment of Plain Vurpiture of Sm aet Cher. 
|ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
| Household Furniture will bo found in their Stock, incln- 
Gln Shales of every st te and price, from four shillings 
4 sixty dollars each.’ The subserib 
and make to order, best masiameater shu hee poxy, 


| MAIR WATTRESSES. 
| Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article, 
| CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 


constantly on hand, , For the trade we keep constantl a 
isrge stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer. y; 


HBP DA oils tre STEVENS & ZUG. 
Horse F’owers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 


Pars 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob wn Oak Mill and Feed Mills, Plonr 








itis, OCross-cut and Circular Saw. Mills, Le’ \ 
mut Machines. D. 0. & W. 8 PENT IELD ey 


Bei “No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detrolt:- 


at Detroit, Gratiot Road 13g miles from City Hall, 


AVENUE, 


et. Being in| 


8. 
ae the coniments’ April 4th, and close July 80th. 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWKE, 


At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday's and Tuesdays; 
Wednesdays and Thursdays; on ll Isle, pe ly 


Season money to be paid when mare is first served ora good note given for the amount. 


Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. 


urane Shes, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; dam Messenger. 


F. E. ELDRED, Detroit, 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


| the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use:and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on seenee to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron, [3] 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 

Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 


Ts invaluable medicine is unfailing in the cure of all 
L those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
female’ constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on. 
TO MARRIED LADIES 


It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
tbe monthly period with regularity. 

Each bottle, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits, 

CAUTION. 

These Pills should not be taken by females that are 

prégnant, during the first three montiis, as they are sure 
0 bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
teries, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when al] other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution. 

Full directions accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, 
(Late I. ©, Peldyie & Co.) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed to any 
authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 
tay mall. Ne 

or sale in Detroit by J. S. CUTHBERT & CO., J. 8 
FARRAND, T. & J. HINGHMAN, and in one Drug 
Store in every town in the United States. 16-6m 


J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co, 


We would respectfully announce tothe Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
[lijlyr Foot of Second-st, 











SEEDS, SEEDS! 
RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 


rowth and warranted, fan Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, Kin niip. on Otten 
esa ee 
108 Woodward Avo. Detroit 


Night Rowed and Sweet Corn, 
Peas, &o., at 








neg 











